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FisH—ITs PLACE IN THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


HAT “ variety is the spice of life ” 
isa saying not “ more trite than 
true.” Upon no one article of 
food can man healthfully subsist 
for any great length of time, un- 


less, possibly, milk, and it is | 


doubtful if even that would 
keep him in good condi- 
tion, allowing that the ap- 
petite did not recoil from 
“so unvaried adiet. A cer- 
tain variety then is needed, 


not only to supply | the widely-differing components of the 
human organism, but to give, as well, the zest which insti- 


gates the taking of a sufficient amount of nourishment. It is 
as coutributing to this necessary and agreeable change, as 
playing an important part in the group of “fish, flesh and 
fowl,” that we may considcr fish. It is doubtful if any people 
can or should subsist largely on a fish-diet. While it is true 
that the dwellers in fishing villages eat it in large quantities, 
and are, as well, particularly sturdy and healthy, it is doubtful 
if we can attribute this to the amount of fish consumed. On 
investigation it will be invariably found, that though they use 
comparatively little “ butcher’s meat,” pork, in all forms, eggs 
and vegetables are constantly upon their tables. 

The nitrogenous principle is the great essential of the phy- 
sical being; it is this which is creating, rebuilding and keep- 
ing all in motion. The carbonaceous principle comes next 
with its supply of heat and force. Now three-fourths of the 
air we breathe is pure nitrogen, but from the air we cannot 
absorb it. It must be supplied through food and drink ; there- 
fore such food or foods, as are rich in nitrogen, combined 
with others, which in their turn supply carbon, meet best the 
demands of health. Thus the natural instinct of man guides 
him to the combination of fruit and vegetables with meat. 
Of animal foods meat is, comparatively speaking, richer in 
nitrogen than fish, and is, therefore, more sustaining as well 
as satisfying. Looking at the matter in this light, it is easy 
to see why it is that neither upon the score of health or final 
economy can we rely to too great an extent upon fish, but it 
is true that by its occasional use, say twice a week, as the 
principal part of the chief meal of the day, with the break- 
fast or tea dishes resulting, it is a healthful and pleasant 
way of shortening the butcher’s bill. For some years a theory 
prevailed that, as we may by suitable food, feed nitrogen to 


the body, so may we by the use of fish, feed the bial food, 
phosphorous, to the brain. This has, however, gone the way 
of many other unproven hypotheses, and scientific men now 
declare it impossible to do so by such means. 

As do also meats, fish vary greatly as to digestibility. Nu- 
tritive qualities, and ease of digestion do not always go hand 
in hand, and the fish more closely resembling meat in the 
amount of nourishment afforded, as salmon and mackerel, are 
less easily taken care of by the gastric juices of the stomach, 
on account of the greater quantity of fat they contain. The 


_ groups of comparatively digestible &nd indigestible fish are 
| known respectively as “light” and “dark.” 
_ former are haddock, cod, hake and flounder, and among the 


Among the 


latter are salmon and mackerel. A curious fact is notable, 
that whereas in the “dark” fish, the oil or fat is incorporated 
with the flesh, the liver is without it, and with the “light” 
fish, there being no fat in the body, the liver is rich in oil. 

Of the numerous crustaceous, or “shell fish,” the oyster is 
by far the most digestible, and is much esteemed for its nu- 
tritive properties. The extent of the nourishment furnished 
by the oyster is, however, often overrated, but it is still most 
valuable to the delicate stomach, as the great ease with which 
it is digested, makes what it does contain, assimilate better than 
articles which may, though suitable for the strong, seriously 
derange the delicate digestion. Lobsters and clams are per- 
haps the least harmful of the other shell fish available, 
although some people claim the first place for the shrimp. 
The liquor of the clam is liked by many people, and valued 
as a healthful drink, but although containing, perhaps, some 
useful mineral salt, it contains little else but water. If, how- 
ever, the clams are boiled in this liquor, and it is then used, 
some considerable amount of nourishment is obtained. The 
meat of the crab is difficult of digestion, though so delicate 
and delicious as to be most misleading and tempting. Mus- 
sels are seldom eaten with us, and are the most difficult of 
any shell fish to digest. Scallops are very eatable and seldom 
burtful. 

Crustaceans, like all fish, though, perhaps, in a greater de- 
gree, cause symptoms so severe in some persons as to appear 
like veritable poisoning. This susceptibility is, however, purely 
constitutional, and for such people fish is quite unfit as an 
article of food. There is a prevalent idea that all shell fish 
are, at certain seasons, poisonous, or at least hurtful. This 
prejudice is not founded upon fact, as they are as harmless 
during the months “without an r” as at any other time. 
Most fish spawn during May and June, and the spawning 
season does not exceed a month or six weeks. Just previous 
and up to the time of spawning, the fish is fatter and better 
than ever. During and directly after the spawning time, they 
are less plump and therefore less desirable. 

The selection of fish is of the first importance, as upon its 
condition depends its healthfulness as well as its flavor. 
Leave this as little as possible to the fishmonger, or servant, 
unless well convinced of the honesty of the one, and the good 
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judgment of the other. To acertain extent, modern facilities 
for keeping have rendered it possible for us to have a fish 
which is entirely out of season upon our tables in excellent, 
if not perfect, condition. This is, however, only for the rich; 
the poor, and moderately well to do, must content them- 
selves with the luxury of absolute freshness. There are a 
good many ways of judging of this, which apply to fish in 
general. Soon after it is caught, rigor mortis sets in, and the 
fish becomes firm and inflexible; this after a time passes, 
when it becomes pliable and flabby. You may then be sure 
that it has passed perfection, even if it has not become spoiled. 
The gills of a fish fresh caught are red, and the eye round and 
bright. Reject at once and relentlessly the fish from which 
the eyes have been removed, as there is no more certain sign 
of the stale fish, and also of the dishonest tradesman. 

Lobsters may be judged by the state of the eye, and if the 
small purse-like appendages spring into place on being lifted 
the fish is fresh; the tail also will be springy. In selecting, 
the male lobster is considered better; it may be known by its 
narrow tail and greater number of claws. The female, how- 
ever, contains the eggs, which are desirable for sauces. 
Heavy lobsters are best, and those of medium length. 
This same length is now decreed by law, fortunately for our 
fast decreasing supply, and “short” lobsters are an illegal 
article of commerce. A lobster should not be eaten if over 
eighteen hours out of the water, and it deteriorates rapidly 
after the first six. Canned lobsters and shrimps are among 
the best of all canned goods, but care is needed in selection 
here also. The condition of the contents may be judged 
from the appearance of the can; it must be perfectly air- 
tight, if not so, the can will at once proclaim it by bulging at 
the ends; this shows that gas is being generated within, and 
this same gas is the result of decomposition; the contents 
being good, will be known by a level or a little depressed sur- 
face. This is true of all canned goods. Lobster, salmon, 
shrimps, and so forth, which are bottled, are more expensive, 
but there is less danger than with tinned goods. 

Oysters afford many a desirable dish for the Lenten season. 
These and clams, when removed from the shells, may be 
called fresh, in ordinary winter weather, for the larger part 
of a week, but they soon lose their best flavor, and for perfec- 
tion cannot be eaten toosoon. Never fail to discard a broken 
clam before cooking, for you cannot know when the shell was 
shattered, and the blow will have killed the fish. The food 
of some fish largely influences its flavor; with fresh water 
fish, as perch, pickerel and fresh-water eels, this is apparent 
in their somewhat muddy taste, which is thought in its favor 
by some people. An untempting reputation for voracity is 
attributed to the lobster, but he does not deserve it; on the 
contrary he is a small eater, and shuns impure things as a 
food, although he is a curious gentleman and investigates 
everything he finds upon the bottom. The cod is far less 
particular, and will, indeed, help himself to almost anything, 
which makes him more‘desirable when caught off a rocky head- 
land or some way “off shore.” The eel, though an untempt- 
ing fish to many people, is yet a fastidious one, and he is so 
neat in his table habits, as to reject contemptuously the trap, 
however well baited, which has not been washed and sunned 
before setting. The blue-fish, though one of the most tooth- 
some when in perfection, which it never is except very near 
the sea, is not unworthy of his title of “scavenger of the 
ocean.” 

The seasons when different fish are available vary, so that we 
are seldom without a wide choice, unless living very far inland. 
In that case, the less fortunate person, must rely during the 
Lenten season upon such fish as may be safely kept upon ice, 
of which the best are salmon, halibut and cod, and the many 
varieties of canned and salted. The time for mackerel is 


during the months of August, September and October. From 
the twentieth of June till August, they are protected by law. 
Cod are’ best in winter, though to be had at anytime. In 
May and June halibut are finest ; the season for salmon is sum- 
mer. Pickerel are best in winter, and are caught through the 
ice. Shad are most delicious in the spring and summer. 

The cheapest and most available fish in our eastern mar- 
kets for the Lenten season, are cod and haddock, though at 
the sea, hake, nearly as good, brings two cents per pound less. 
Haddock brings about eight cents, while cod brings from ten 
to twelve in the season. Halibut is a hearty and substantial, 
although more expensive fish, and a piece weighing four 
pounds, and costing, in the Lenten season, from twenty to 
thirty cents, will furnish an ample dinner for six or seven 
persons. 

I have left the important subject of salt and dried fish to 
take it by itself. These are regarded as palatable, and eco- 
nomical as well. This is true to but a certain extent. The 
processes of salting and drying, eliminate a large part of the 
nutritive properties, besides rendering it more difficult for the 
digestive juices to act upon the toughened fiber. This, how- 
ever, the juices of the healthy and strong stomach are capable 
of doing, and for such salted fish is suitable, though it is nec- 
essary to consume a greater amount, or to supply the nourish- 
ment in some other way. For the delicate digestion, and for 
those who need nourishment concentrated, this class of fish 
food is not useful. Among these, first stands salt cod. The 
selection of this is not so simple a matter as it would at first 
appear, if the best is desired. In the first place select a fish, 
not a box of square packages, boneless, and, alas! often taste- 
less, as,well. You are paying a good price, and think you are 
getting the best the market affords. This is possibly so; we 
do not deny that it may de of the first quality, but in choos- 
ing a whole fish you have some marked characteristics to 
guide you to a judicious selection, and your two or three 
cents per pound may be spent to better advantage, even if 
there is “‘more waste” in this choice. If near the sea you 
have an advantage, as you are more likely to find what are 
known as shore-cured fish; these are caught “ off shore,” say, 
in the early morning, and the salting process is begun during 
the same day. The “pickle fish,” caught upon a cruise, are 
put into a very strong pickle where they lie and soak. These 
are often more tempting in appearance, as they are white and 
limber. The “shore fish” are split, well cleaned, salted—not 
too much—with good clean salt, piled one upon another for a 
sufficient time, then dried in the sun. This fish is known by 
its stiffness and pinky color. “ Dunfish” is esteemed a 
delicacy by some people who like the rank, strong taste it 
has from being long kept. In buying all fish, of dried or 
salted varieties, look carefully at the “napes.” The fish is 
cut open through the belly, and thus, when flattened, the 
outer edges are the “napes.” If these are clean, and free 
from blood spots, be sure your fish has been carefully cleaned 
and dressed. Next look for a thick fish, When you come 
upon a number of good specimens, which you will soon learn 
to discover in a large heap of poorer ones, it is well to buy 
more in quantity, as, besides a better article, you will pay a 
less price. 

The unappetizing way in which the ordinary cook keeps 
her salt codfish, in any available spot of cellar or pantry, often 
in close contact with furnace-dust and ashes, reminds me to 
mention an excellent way toimprove upon her’s. Take a clean 
barrel, put in a small quantity of hay, lay in a fish, and 
another layer of hay, until your fish is provided for. This 
will keep it perfectly for almost any length of time, and it 
will be clean and sweet. 

It is a whim of some cooks that water being the native ele- 
ment of the creature, it is best, upon the arrival of a fresh fish, 
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to plunge it into water, than which no worse method can be | do not hide the beauty of your platter with the usual napkin, 


found. Neither should it, or any other food, be placed in di- 
rect contact with ice. Clean carefully, sprinkle with salt, in- 
side and out, and place upon a plate or platter in the re- 
frigerator. 

The cook has much to do with the making or marring of 
even the best fish. If it is to be boiled, let the water be well 
salted, and boiling; the fish should then be tied ina clean 
cloth, or better, a piece of fine fish-net kept for the purpose, 
and cooked until the flakes separate easily. Some people ap- 
prove of using salt, or rather sea-water, for sea fish, claiming 
that the hardness of the water causes it to be less solvent in | 
the action, and thus making the flesh firmer. Never fry fish | 
until the lard is boiling hot. Oysters in stews or broiled 
should cook only till they curl, as a longer time makes them 
tough and tasteless. Clams should boil or steam in their own 
liquor, only enough water being added to prevent the bottom 
shells from burning. Mrs. Child, from whose excellent cook- 
book I shall copy a recipe later, says it is well, after broiling 
salt cod, mackerel, or herrings, to put in a dish and cover for 
a few moments with boiling water, then pour it off, brown a 
little more, and butter. This removes fishiness and makes 
tender. 

Salt cod should be soaked free from salt before using. To do 


this, the best way is to place on back of the stove, in a saucepan 


of cold water; let it simmer, but mever boi/; change the water | 


now and then, adding, of course, boiling water. Boiling any 
salt fish makes it too tough for use. 

Salmon and mackerel are good either boiled or broiled. 
To boil mackerel is not common except by the sea, where it 
is much liked, with melted butter as a sauce. Cod is better 
boiled, haddock fried. Perch and smelts are fried. Perch 
should have the fins removed, thus is taken a large number of 
bones. Perch should not be skinned. Better than Indian 
meal for them is a batter of egg and flour. Eels are fried in 
batter or meal ; also flounders and cusk. 

Clams are excellent in chowder, fritters, stewed or from the 
shell. The sauce for clams is melted butter with pepper, 
vinegar and salt to taste. 

Oysters are served in so many ways that it is hard to say 
which is best, but high authority declares that only when just 
landed, and devouring them from the shell may the epicure 


where the person has a very delicate stomach, it is well to 
take out the hard part or muscle, leaving the soft part which 
is the liver. 

Lobsters are delicious when just boiled, but even more so 
when broiled before they have been cooked at all. 

At a dinner where fish is served as a course, it comes be- 
tween soup and the third course. Among sauces proper for 
fish are Tartare, Hollandaise, Egg sauce, Tomato, Lobster, 
Parsley, Maitre d’ Hotel butter, and Sherry sauce, recipes for 
which may be found in Miss Parloa’s excellent books. Of 
these sauces Hollandaise and egg are particularly good with 
boiled fish, while M4itre d’ Hotel, Butter sauce, Tartare and 
Sherry sauce suit broiled or fried fish. 

A well-garnished dish is certainly more appetizing. Olives 
make a good garnish for boiled fish ; parsley is always suitable. 
Nasturtium blossoms, leaves and seeds are pretty with sal- 
mon or mackerel. Slices of hard-boiled egg are common, 
and slices of pickled or fresh cucumber are also suitable. 
Notwithstanding that a well-garnished dish is a thing of 
beauty, do not over-do it; neither do so inappropriately. 
Jelly, which garnishes game well, would be absurd with fish. 
If available, delicate sea-weeds are a lovely garnish for raw 
oysters. 

There are many fish sets to be had now, but these are, 
of course, a luxury. If fortunate enough to possess such 


but drain the fish carefully before serving. Fried fish must 
be laid upon absorbent paper or cloth, before it is brought to 
the table. Oyster plates are now seldom used for raw 
oysters ; any plate will do, and the prettiest bowl for them is 
as always a block of ice. . 
By care, the flakes of fish may be separated in serving. Do 
not help any person largely when fish serves as a course. No 


| vegetable is served with fish excepting potatoes, and these 


are boiled, never mashed. Fish should never be touched 
with a steel knife. If fisti-knives are not provided, it should 
be manipulated with a common silver fork and a bit of 
bread. Small “fingers” of brown bread, slightly buttered, 
are served with fish. Wine, if any is used, should be sherry 
or Madeira, and its temperature should be that of the room. 
The use of salt, pepper, and vinegar with shell-fish, has a 
wise foundation, as these stimulate the gastric juices, thus 
aiding digestion. 

Of the myriad methods of cooking, the following are 
selected either on account of their excellence or for being 
slightly uncommon. From Mrs. Lydia Maria Child’s own 
copy of her “Frugal Housewife” I copy the recipe for 
chowder : 

Fish Chowder. 

“ Four pounds of fish, half a dozen slices of salt pork, put into the 
pot. When done very brown, take pork out, put in a layer of fish 
cut lengthwise, then a layer of crackers, small onions and potatoes 


| sliced thin, mixed with bits of fried pork; then a layer of fish, and 
| so on. Strew a little salt and pepper over each layer; over the 


whole pour a bowl of flour and water, enough to come even with 
the surface. Add a sliced lemon and a cupful of tomato catsup. 
A few clams are an addition. Cover so that no steam escapes.” 
Oyster Pates. 

Fill paté cases with the following mixture: Cut the liver from 
the oysters, chop (not too fine), and add an equal quantity of brown 
bread crumbs, a little chopped parsley, salt, pepper and lemon- 
juice to taste. Thicken a little soup-stock or oyster-broth and stir 
enough into the mixture to make it like very thick cream. Serve 
very hot and garnish with olives and parsley. 

Lobster, Baked. 

Cut the meat in small bits, put a layer of it into a baking-dish 
with pepper and salt, spread a layer of crumbs, then small bits of 
butter; repeat till the dish is filled. Pour over all some milk in 


| which the shells and an onion have been boiled. Bake ten 


taste them in their perfection. If oysters are to be used | minutes. Pin a napkin around the dish and set upon a platter. 


Boiled Cod with Olive Sauce. 

Boil a piece of codfish; after boiling, set upon a dish where it 
will keep hot, and squeeze the juice of three lemons over it. Pre- 
pare a drawn butter sauce and cut into it slices of olives. 


An excellent way to utilize this and the remains of sauce is 
to combine with nearly as much cold, boiled potato, pour 
over the sauce and serve on slices of brown bread. 

Fish Hash. 

Take of cold boiled vegetables— potatoes, beets, carrots, turnips 
and parsnips—equal parts, pick previously freshened salt fish one- 
half as much as there are vegetables, flavor slightly with onion, 
pepper and salt, add a bit of butter and fry with no water till 
brown. Serve portions on slices of toast laid on a platter. 
Broiled Salt Cod or Smoked Halibut. 

Broil the fish, plunge in boiling water, butter, spread with 
chopped cucumbers (pickled). Serve with baked potatoes. 

Boiled Mackerel or Cusk. 

Boil a whole fish. Lay in a bed of parsley and pour over it a 
slightly thickened sauce of melted butter with a couple of spoon- 
fuls of chopped parsley mixed in it. 

Fish Scollop. 

If two kinds of fish are left in the larder, use exactly as directed 
for baked lobster, using stock in place of milk to moisten with. 
Broiled Oysters with Crumbs. 

Take one pint of oysters and broil carefully. Have ready one- 
half pint of crumbs of bread (fine) which have been prepared in the 
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following way: Put a teaspoonful of butter into a sauce-pan which 
has been rubbed with onion; pour in crumbs and fry brown. 
Squeeze over the crumbs the juice of two lemons and heat again. 
Now add a teaspoonful of very finely chopped Chili sauce. Mix 
these with the broiled oysters, and serve at once. 

Halibut or Cod Cutlets. 

Have the fishdealer cut halibut into cutlets of a size suitable 
each for one person. Boil in separate cloths ; lay upon platter and 
pour upon each a spoonful of drawn butter sauce in which one tea- 
spoonful each of pickled capers, onions and cucumbers have been 
mixed. Garnish with tiny gherkins. 

Cooking Fish—Indian Method. 

Take any whole fish, make a thick mixture of yellow clay and 
water. After the fish is cleaned (the Indian dispensed with the 
cleaning) cover with the paste, bury in hot ashes, and bake. 
The clay will break off from the fish and it will be found delicious. 
This may be done in the oven and the paste may be of flour. 

Before closing I will allude to some of the fish suitable for the 
piece de resistance of a Lenten dinner. A piece of cod weigh- 
ing four pounds will be enough for a dinner for six persons 
and will cost forty cents ; a fraction less than seven cents per 
head ; by the addition of four and a half pounds of potato at 
a cost of about eight cents, and a sauce made of three ounces 
of butter at say six cents, a dinner ample, nourishing and 
appetizing may be served six persons at a cost of fifty-four 
cents, or eight cents apiece. Haddock usually brings two 
cents less, so its use may lessen the sum total. 

Again, oysters are considered a luxury, but consider it in 
this way: Three pints of oysters at a cost of sixty cents, three 
pints of milk at ten cents, three ounces of butter at six cents, 
will give an ample dinner to six persons, with the addition of 
a few crackers, and will not cost more than seventy-six cents, 
or not quite thirteen cents per head. 

To those of moderate means I would say, it is not necessary 
to procure for a fish course at a dinner, fish so much out of 
season or so difficult to obtain as to be a rarity. Thus in 
February or March, a well-arranged dish of cod is as elegant 
at ten or twelve cents a pound, as is salmon at fifty, the 
elegance lying much more in the cooking and serving than in 
the rarity. Besides this, the enjoyment of the hostess and the 
compliment to her guests will be greater on the one hand if 
she is sure her entertainment is within her means, and on the 
other if they feel the true spirit of hospitality which gives 
freely that which it has a right to give, rather than that of 
lavish extravagance, or a vulgar desire to have the feast un- 
common at an expense of which neither the purse nor the 
self-respect of the hostess should bear the strain. 

—Anna Sawyer. 
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THIS YEAR'S NEST. 


“There are no birds in last year’s nest: ”” 
We quote the words and sigh. 
But look! the elm tree lifts to rest 
Its branches ’gainst the sky 
With budding burgeon red as flame— 
Thought of beauty too great for namew 


“There are no birds in last year’s nest :”” 
Our hearts are sore and sad. 

But wait! within the world’s brown breast 
Hides life to make us glad, 

And winds that lately blew so chill 

Come sweeping cheerily o’er the hill. 


“There are no birds in last year’s nest: ”’ 
Eyes droop with unshed tears. 

But hark! yon blue bird swells his breast 
To pipe a song which cheers. 

Turn heart, to meet the future’s rest— 

There zi// be birds in this year’s nest. 


—Mary Clark Huntington. 
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WHERE THE SOREW WAS LOOSE. 
A Dusty°TALe. 
Dust, thou art an impalpable thing, 
Floating about as on tireless wing, 
Filling each corner and crevice and crack, 
Brush as you may, it comes drifting back. 


Bane of good housekeeping, from whence comest thou ? 
Thy infinitesimal atoms are formed when, and how? 

Thou art older than man, in the Good Book we learn 

Man was made from the dust, and to dust must return. 
Like the traditional vase, in its shattered fall, 

Whose odor of roses clings to it all, 

You may sweep, you may dust, you may brush as you will, 
Thy fine, minute particles remain with us still. 


ARRY and I had been married, not so very many 
years, but long enough to learn that there was a 
good deal of solid reality as well as idealism, in 
keeping house together. Now Harry is just the 

pink of neatness, always looks as if he had stepped from a 
band-box ; and I will be free to confess that at the time of our 
marriage my talents in the housekeeping line had either not 
developed or had been sadly neglected, and I looked upon 
housework as the greatest of all afflictions. 

“Ought not to have gotten married,” I hear some good 
housekeeper say. Well, girls will get married, even if they 
are know-nothings. 

Harry’s salary would not permit of keeping even one small 
girl as help, so I bravely did the best I could. One by 
one I mastered its details, but sweeping proved my great- 
est stumbling-block. Sweep I cOuld wot and do it right. 
Instead of the smooth, even strokes that leave cleanliness be- 
hind, my broom would catch and twist, sending the dust 
whirling and floating around like a cloud. Those days were 
martyrdom to both Harry and myself; and although he said 
nothing detrimental to me, he developed a very strong admi- 
ration for our neighbor, Mrs. C., or rather her ways. He 
sang her praises constantly; talked of her quickness, her 
neat attire, and especially her readiness to go out with her 
husband on all and every occasion. She was a leading mem- 
ber in a church, president of séveral societies, arid dear 
knows what all, and yet did all her own housework. 

“There’s a screw loose somewhere, Harry Barton,” said I 
one day when he had been more ardent than usual in her 
praises. “There’s no living woman can do her work well 
and gad as that’woman has since we lived here. You mark 
my word there’s a screw loose somewhere.” 

Some days later I, with head sheathed in dust-cap, and 
dust-brush and dust-cloth in hand, was vainly wondering 
where all the dust could come from day after day. I had 
dusted so thoroughly but yesterday, and here it was all back 
again, thicker than ever. But I went at it again, and as the 
particles glistened in the sunlight, the lines that head my 
story suggested themselves. That afternoon I had occasion 
to call upon our neighbor and found her at home. That 
evening I met Harry at the door with a look of triumph upon 
my face. I could hardly wait for him to take off his great 
coat in the hall; when after a kiss and a welcome I pounced 
upon him (literally speaking) with “I’ve solved the mystery.” 

“What mystery?” he asked innocently. 

“Why, the mystery you are always talking about—Mrs. C.’s 
wonderful abilities. I called there this afternoon, and she 
don’t keep the corners clean /” 

Several years have passed since then, and I have learned 
both patience and how to sweep, but the dust is a mystery 
and a trial to me still, and I still despairingly ask, 

“ Bane of good housekeeping, from whence comest thou?” 

—Ella Sturtevant Webb. 
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PASTE, GLUE AND OEMENT. 


THEIR USE IN THE HOUSEHOLD—How ‘tHEY ARE MADE AND APPLIED. 


the household, but has its objec- 
tions. In buying mucilage, the 
best should be selected, as it is 
well worth the difference in price. 
A useful paste can be made of 
gum tragacanth and water, or of 
gum arabic and water. It may 
be agreeably scented, and can 
be kept from souring by adding 
a little ground cloves. An ex- 
cellent paste can be made by 
boiling rice powder in water until it attains the proper con- 
sistency. It is better than flour paste and costs very little 
more. It is a clean paste to work with, and is largely used in 
scrap pasting and in “raising” books, the name given to the 
interpolating of portraits, autograph letters and engravings 
of people and places referred to in the text. The surfaces of 
both the articles to be united should not be covered with 
paste, and the same remark applies to glue and cement. 

A serviceable liquid glue, always ready for use, is made by 
soaking thin, transparent flakes of the best quality of glue in 
alcohol. The glue should be broken into fine pieces, adding 
just enough of the spirits to cover it. It should stand twenty- 
four hours, during which time it should be stirred and more 
spirits added until it is the consistency of paste. Then put it 
into a wide-mouthed bottle and keep it well corked. Though 
not a strong glue, it is good for all light materials, and is 
ready for immediate use, as it requires no melting. 

In making glue, such as cabinet-makers use, purchase the 
best quality, as there is a good deal of inferior glue in the 
market. Break the glue into quite small pieces, put them 
into a perfectly clean glue pot, pour on enough cold water to 
cover the glue, and let it stand twenty-four hours. If any 
water remains it should be poured off. Fill the outer pot with 
water, but not enough so as to cause it to overrun into the 
smaller pot when it is placed in it. Put it on the fire, and 
when the glue is melted it is ready for use. The outer vessel, 
filled with water, is designed to keep the glue from burning. 
The glue will be much stronger if soaked in malt vinegar in- 
stead of water. 

Shellac cement is made of two parts shellac and one part of 
Venetian turpentine, fused together and formed into sticks. 
In mending glass or china, warm the latter enough to melt 
the stick on the edges of the piece to be mended. Diamond 
cement is also used for mending glass, china and earthenware, 
and is made by adding a little gum ammoniac to isinglass dis- 
solved in weak spirits. Put it ina bottle and keep it well 
corked. The handles of knives and forks can be mended 
with resin. The hollow in the handle is filled with powdered 
resin, the iron stalk is made red hot and thrust into the handle, 
where it will remain firmly fixed after it has cooled. Plaster 
of Paris should be kept in every household, as it is excellent 
for mending lamp stands, spar, bronze, etc. In mending a 
lamp which has become loosened from its metal socket, thor- 
oughly wash and dry the socket and the reservoir. Remove 
the old cement, and see that the plaster is finely powdered. 
Mix it with water until it becomes the consistency of thick 
cream, then line the socket with it and press the reservoir into 
its place. Remove with a knife and rag any plaster that has 
overflowed, and let the plaster set thoroughly before using 
the lamp. 

On the whole, it is economy to mend broken articles, and 
it is a satisfaction to the householder to be able to do it him- 


self. Do not be too impatient and meddle with the mended 
article before the glue is set. While it may seem hard on the 
exterior, the interior may still be soft. Allow at least three 
days for the glue toset. In gluing wood, for which glue is 
chiefly used, the glue should be put on with a soft brush, so 
as not to injure the fiber of the wood. It is very necessary 
that the parts glued should be rigidly kept in their places 
until the glue is perfectly hardened. The parts can be kept 
together with a vice, with clamps, with twine or wire, or by 
wedging them between heavy articles. In cementing broken 
china, etc., the broken parts must also be well kept together. 
If the fractures are numerous, one piece should be joined to 
another and thoroughly hardened before attempting to put 
any more to it. It is very difficult to keep in place a number 
of pieces glued at the same time, and the job is rarely satis- 


factory. 
—Frank H. Stauffer. 
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THE OOMING OF SPRING. 
** For so He giveth His beloved sleep.”—Psalms 127: 2. 
While the weary world was sleeping, 
Came the Spring; 
No one heard the softest rustle 
Of his wing. 
E’en the tall trees, with their branches 
Reaching high, 
Saw her not as down she floated, 
From the sky. 


And the little sparrows, sleeping, 
Did not know, 

When the Winter, half reluctant, 
Turned to go. 


All the little flowerets slumbered 
In their bed, 

Heard not Spring’s soft dainty footsteps 
Overhead ; 

Only little violet, dreaming, 
Seemed to stir 

And to reach her tiny petals, 
Up to her. 

Softly came the South wind whispering 
In my ear, 

“Say no more ‘The Spring is coming,’ 
Spring is here!” 

** Soon the leaf-buds will be swelling 
On the trees ; 

Soon, the violet’s sweet odor 
Scent the breeze; ”’ 


** Soon, the waking earth will don her 
Robe of green, 

And the flowers of fairest hues 
Again be seen ;”’ 

“Red and golden tulips 
Will appear, 

And the hyacinth’s sweet bell . 
We'll hear;”’ 


“ Birds with carols loud will 
Fill the air, 

And each tongue will say that 
Earth is fair.” 

“ Let your waiting heart awake 
And sing; 

God has wrought the miracle 
Of Spring!” 

Then, I thought, His promise 
He doth keep, 

**Giveth His beloved, 
In their sleep; 


fey 


And this sweet return of Spring 
Doth prove, 

That His power is equaled 
By His love! 


—Helen Percy. 
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A WIFE WHO KEPT HER HOUSE WELL, 
AND THE CONSEQUENT OUTCOME OF GooD FORTUNE. 
HREE of the directors of the “ Great 
Magnet” Car Wheel Company were 
holding an informal meeting in Jan- 


Magnet” was increasing to a degree 
which taxed the Hamstead works be- 
yond their capacity, and this circum- 
stance decided the board in their half 
decision to build shops on a large scale 
‘in the town of Drawman. The Ham- 
stead works were no credit to the 
“Great Magnet” Company, and the 
new shops proposed were to be more 
extensive in every way, requiring a 
superintendent or manager who understood the entire con- 
struction of the “Great Magnet” wheel, and also a man of 
general business capacity. This person was hard to find, and 
names mentioned by Judge Pease, and Messrs. Rudd and 
Blake were all dismissed as unsatisfactory. 

“Why is it, gentlemen,” said the Judge, “that the man now 
in charge of the Hamstead works will not be able to run the new 
shops? He ought to be thoroughly posted by this time, and I 
like his appearance when I meet him at the general office.” 

“He might suit,” said Mr. Blake meditatively, “but I must 
say, Judge, I do not like unpunctual men. Several times I 
have had appointments with Mr. Wheeler and he has kept me 
waiting. Only the other day the reports of special work that 
I requested might be at the general office at noon did not 
reach me there until the following morning, and much valu- 
able time was lost.” 

“T think,” said Judge Pease, “that I will go out to Ham- 
stead in a day or two and look the works over a bit,” which 
resolution was carried into effect. 

Ten days from that time, at a talk following the annual 
meeting, Judge Pease told this story: 

“You and Mr. Blake remember, perhaps, Mr. Rudd, that I 
spoke, a few days since, of visiting Hamstead for a purpose, 
and I hope all of us, president and board of directors, will 
feel sufficiently interested in my visit to listen to the story I 
have to relate of two dinners. When I arrived at the Ham- 
stead works one week ago yesterday I was much pleased with 
the general appearance of things; yards were in good order, 
machine-shop clean, and office bright and cheerful. Mr. 
Wheeler, however, was not there, but a bright-faced, energetic 
looking man named Willis, who it seems has been employed 
by us some two years as clerk and general assistant, under- 
took to hunt him up for me, and did so. Wheeler and I had 
some general conversation relating to the Hamstead shops, 
and he mentioned having heard of the proposed new plant at 
Drawman. Just as he spoke of this the whistle blew for twelve 
o’clock and Mr. Willis came up to us, asking Mr. Wheeler if 
the letters were ready for the post. On being told they were 
not, he changed his office coat for another, and went out. I 
looked at my watch, told Mr. Wheeler I wished to take the 
one o’clock train to the city, and he very kindly invited me to 
go with him to his house, which was near by, and get a mouth- 
ful of dinner before leaving. I wasn’t hungry, but I thought 
I would like to see how himself and wife lived, so I accom- 
panied him. The house is a medium-sized frame building, in 
a good-sized yard, and setting a little back from the street. 
The front steps were muddy and there was no door-mat. The 
door opened into a long hall which was so dark I could scarcely 
see where to step. Mr. Wheeler opened the parlor door and 
ushered me into a cold room even darker than the hall, and I 
groped my way to a chair. He apologized for leaving me, 
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but said he would call his wife and hurry the dinner. I heard 
a door open somewhere upstairs, and Mr. Wheeler’s voice say, 
‘ Ella,——brought——to dinner.’ An unintelligible murmur, 
followed by Mr. Wheeler’s voice saying anxiously, ‘I could 
not help it, Ella; do be quick,’ made me feel anxious as to my 
welcome, but on Wheeler’s reappearance he seemed so morti- 
fied at the cold room and the non-appearance of the noon meal 
that I determined to make the best of it, so we talked and 
shivered for half an hour, during which time hurried steps and 
whispered voices in an adjoining room made me aware of un- 
usual preparations being made in my honor. 

At aquarter to one, Mrs. Wheeler came into the parlor and 
announced that lunch was ready. She isa woman of perhaps 
thirty-five, large and fair-haired, and what might have been a 
decent skin was so covered with some kind of a white powder 
that I was half afraid it would fall off and sift into the very 
luke-warm soup, (evidently canned) which she helped from 
a dingy, plated tureen. Following the soup, which was re- 
moved by a frowsy-looking servant with shoes down at heel, 
came a dish of six greasy mutton chops, with soggy boiled 
potatoes. Next came some canned peaches and stale cake 
—probably bought at the corner bakery—and finally a cup 
of muddy liquid supposed to be coffee was passed me by 
the hostess, and dinner was over. Bidding Mrs. Wheeler 
good afternoon, Mr. Wheeler and I walked to the station 
where I took the ¢weo o’clock train to town, arriving an hour 
too late for my afternoon appointments. 

“ Business calling me to Hamstead two days later, I was re- 
ceived in the office by Mr. Willis, who told me that Mr. Wheeler 
was in attendance at a funeral that day, but had left word he 
would be at the works about one o’clock. ‘I know,’ said Mr. 
Willis, ‘that Mr. Wheeler is very anxious to see you whenever 
you come; and if you will go with'me to my house this noon 
and eat a simple family dinner with us, I should be very glad.’ 
‘I fear I should be intruding,’ said I in reply, ‘and I ought to 
start back to town at one o’clock.’ ‘There will be no trouble 
about that, Judge Pease ; there is plenty of time to eat a very 
plain dinner and go to the station.’ So it was settled that I 
should go with him, although I thought if I had to go through 
a second edition of the Wheeler dinner, it would end in my 
paying no more visits to the Hamstead works at dinner-time. 
During the half hour or so before twelve o’clock I read the 
paper, and Mr. Willis wrote a letter or two, gave several di- 
rections to the shop foreman and received acaller. I really 
was much pleased with all I saw of him. As the whistle blew 
for noon he said to me, ‘ Now, Judge, if we start now we shall 
have plenty of time for dinner, and you can take the one 
o’clock train if you wish.’ About a hundred yards from the 
works Mr. Willis turned into a small yard, just as a little girl 
about twelve years old was going in at the door. ‘Wait, 
Molly,’ said Mr. Willis. ‘ Allow me to introduce my daughter, 
Judge Pease,’ and a rosy face smiled a welcome, which was 
emphasized when we entered the house by the sight of a 
neatly laid table and a bright fire burning in a corner grate. 
There seemed to be only this room besides one at the back, 
but there was a tiny hall-way and stairs led from the one room 
to the floor above. Molly took my hat and coat to place them 
in the hall, and her father opened the door leading to the 
back room and called, ‘Come here a minute, Janie,’ the re- 
sponse being first a small boy in petticoats, and then Janie 
herself. For the privilege of remaining an hour in that 
pleasant home I would have gladly missed my train, but Mr. 
Willis’s remark that he supposed dinner was ready and that I 
was in haste, caused Mrs. Willis to retreat to the kitchen, 
first telling little Molly to lay a place at the table for me. In 
five minutes we were seated at dinner, and Mr. Willis was 
carving a piece of meat that was beautifully brown, smoking 
hot, and as I was pleasantly surprised to find, perfectly tender, 
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White, mealy boiled potatoes and sugary juiced beets, deli- 
cious white and brown bread with sweet butter were the ac- 
companiments. I noticed on a tiny side-board in the corner 
opposite the fire-place, plates and forks ready for dessert. 
All the glass and china was shining from thorough care, the 
cloth and napkins were spotless, and the general air of the 
house indicated intelligence and refinement. Conversation 
during the meal was pleasant and general, the little fellow in 
petticoats, Jimmy by name, informing me quite confidentially ~ 
that ‘Minnie had just brought him three kittens, and that he 
had to fill the kindling-wood box after dinner.’ I found on 
inquiry, that ‘Minnie’ was the family cat. As we finished | 
our meat and vegetables, Mrs. Willis nodded to Molly, who 
rose from her seat and performed the duties of waitress better 
than nine-tenths of the parlor-maids who are paid three or 
four dollars a week usually do. She moved about noiselessly, 
removed each plate and dish separately to the pantry, brushed 
the crumbs from the cloth, filled the drinking glasses, and 
disappeared into the kitchen, returning in two or three min- 
utes with a steamed pudding which was delicious. Now, 
gentlemen, Mrs. Willis could not possibly have known I was 
to be her guest that day, consequently her dinner must have 
been a fair sample of what it usually is. She gave her 
daughter no instructions, nor did she watch her as she ar- 
ranged the table for dessert, which proves that the child was 
accustomed to do it daily, and her house, her dress and that 
of her children had acharm rarely found in families of su- 
perior pretensions. I did not take the one o’clock train, for I 
wished to have a little further insight into the way Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis managed their small income. I staid with them 
an hour after dinner, and they very kindly gave me an op- 
portunity to look over their house, the little bit of ground 
which did noble duty as a garden in summer, Mrs. Willis’ 
window-garden, from which a frequent winter salad is ob- 
tained, and I hope to introduce my married daughter to Mrs. 
Willis, feeling sure that her little housekeeping will profit by 
the acquaintance.” 

This was the end of Judge Pease’s story, but not the end of 
the whole matter. Mr. Willis is now manager of the Draw- 
man Works, getting a large salary, and he insists upon saying, 
after a four years intimate acquaintance with Judge Pease, 
that all his good fortune is due to the fact that his wife has 
always kept her house well, every day. 


—S. L. W. | 
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PLANTING. 

Planting, in pain and weakness, 

Good seed in the ground so bare, 
The sad tears falling, number 

The grain that is planted there; 
There, in ground so fallow, 

With never the sun to warm, 
Under the snow’s deep cover, 

Beat on by sleet and storm, 
Till the failing limbs grow numbec 

Vet wearily plodding on, 
Scattering still the seedlings, 

Patiently, one by one. 


Lifting eyes to the leaden, 
Cheerless, gray-hued skies, 

Rifting and renting its dullness, 
A transcept vision lies ; 

Away and away over hillsides, 
Waving fields of grain, 

Is the harvest planted in sadness, 
In weakness and in pain; 

And seeing with sight immortal, 
The rains of Heaven which feil, 

Germinating the seedlings, 
Were the tears I could not quell. 


—Eana Miller Sheldrake. 
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InDIA RuBBER Goons, CEMENT, Etc. 
wegen HE first pair of India rubber shoes 
brought into the United States from 
South America in 1830, gilded, and 
resembling in shape the pointed 
slippers of a Chinese mandarin, 
gave small promise of the future 
popularity, usefulness and cheap- 
ness to which they would attain in 
1889, rendering them alike desir- 
able to mistress and maid, and 
placing them on the threshold of 
} cottage and palatial mansion with 
KOWGy, democratic impartiality. It is to the United 
So) ; States that, all one the civilized world, the wear- 
~~ ers are indebted for the light, flexible, inexpensive 
India rubber boots, sandals and garments now in use, and for 
the countless number and variety of other elegant and useful 
articles a short time since unknown, but now regarded as well 
nigh indispensable in the home of luxury and the arena of 
science. 

Nowhere are India rubber overshoes considered so essential 
to the preservation of health asin our own country. Not long 
since a friend traveling in Europe, found considerable diffi- 
culty in procuring for herself a pair of rubber sandals, and 


| she gave one dollar and a half for what she could readily have 


bought in an American city or village for fifty cents. The 
English ladies wisely prefer thick, stout walking shoes for 
cold or rainy weather to overshoes. ‘ 

A good thing may be much abused, and strange ignorance 
prevails amongst persons who, in cold and inclement weather, 
are accustomed to wearing rubber boots and coats, which re- 
tain heat and moisture and prevent evaporation not of the 
feet alone but of the surface of the whole body. Medical 
journals tell us that if the body is coated with varnish or any 
substance impervious to moisture death will occur in about 
six hours, and cite in proof the experiment tried in Florence, 
on the accession of Pope Leo the Tenth to the papal throne. 
Desiring a living figure to represent the Golden Age, the sur- 
face of the whole body of a lovely, rosy, peasant child was 
varnished and gilded with gold leaf. Death claimed it as his 
prey in a few hours. If the hide of a pig or the fur of a hare 
or rabbit be covered with a solution of rubber in naphtha in 
about two hours, or at the longest three hours, the animal will 
have ceased to breathe. 

As India rubber is impervious to water, the perspiration 
emitted from the feet is absorbed by the hosiery and cold feet 
ensue. Rubbers are air as well as water-tight and thus are 
doubly noxious, as they not only retain the moisture that is 
constantly exuding from the pores of the feet, but this moist- 
ure is loaded with the fetid waste of the system which thus 
finds exit from the body and is partially absorbed into 
it again. 

Not only boots and shoes, but any close-fitting rubber gar- 
ment closes the pores of that portion of the body that is 
covered by it. Such garments and boots should never be 
worn at meal times, and on being removed the hose and feet 
should be thoroughly dried. An excellent plan is to wear in- 
side of the rubber boot a soft slipper made of a piece of sheep- 
skin, or one of thick knitted wool. 

On removing rubber boots at night, if they are found to be 
damp inside, fill them with dry oats. The oats may be dried 
in an old pan on the back of the stove during the day, and 
used again and again. Ora piece of hot, dry wood may be 
inserted in each boot at night, or the moisture may be re- 
moved by suspending the boots above the fire through the night. 
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Mending Overshoes, 

In putting on rubber overshocs a rupture in the shoe over the 
instep frequently occurs, the result of haste and pressure in draw- 
ing them on. A cement to remedy such accidents is obtainable 
from a city drug store or shoe-findings store, but is not always to be 
had in the country. A simple and more desirable expedient is to 
place under the rent a fragment of black worsted cloth doubled, 
a trifle longer than the fracture and extending about an inch on 
either side, stitch with a needleful of black silk twist, waxed if con- 
venient, taking long stitches of uneven lengths. This will be 
found perfectly efficacious, the stitches retaining their hold, not 
cutting out, as where the edges are merely caught together they 
ordinarily do. 

For Mending Rubber Boots. 

Procure from a depot of rubber goods, or from a large store 
where such goods are to be had, a piece of virgin India rubber. 
With a wet knife cut from it the thinnest shavings possible; with 
a pair of sharp shears divide the shavings into fine threads. Filla 
wide-mouthed bottle about one-tenth full of the shredded rubber. 
With pure benzine, quite less of oil, fill the bottle three-fourths 
full. The rubber in a moment will perceptibly swell if the benzine 
is a good article. If frequently shaken the contents of the bottle 
in a few days will be like asyrup. Should there be clots of undis- 
solved rubber through it, add more benzine; if it be thin and 
watery a moiety of rubber is needed. The unvulcanized rubber is 
sometimes obtainable at the druggists. A pint of cement may be 
made from a piece of solid native rubber the size of a large hickory 
nut; this quantity will last a family a long time and will be found 
invaluable. It forms an admirable air and water-tight cement for 
bottles by simply corking them and immersing the stoppers in it. 
Three coats of it will unite with great firmness broken places in 
shoes, refractory patches and soles on rubbers, will fasten backs 
on books, rips in upholstery, and will render itself generally useful 
to the ingenious housewife, as it dries in a few minutes. 

Invisible Patches for Shoes. 

From the druggist’s procure two ounces of bi-sulphuret of carbon. 
Put it into a wide-mouthed bottle; add to it one-half ounce of gutta 
percha shredded as directed above in “ Rubber Cement.” The 
India rubber is frequently procurable in shavings kept for this pur- 
pose, in India rubber supplies. Shake the bottle often until the 
gutta percha is perfectly dissolved, it is then ready for use. Scrape 
gently the boot or shoe until free from blacking and the leather is 
slightly roughened, thin with much care the edges of the bit of 
leather to be applied, dust with the tiniest mite of finely powdered 
resin both patch and shoe, spread a little of the cement well over 
each; but little of the cement is needed. The surfaces must be 
pressed close together, and smoothed with a warm iron or spoon. 
The parts will adhere firmly in a few moments and may then be 
worn. A few hours wil be required for the cement to harden. It 
is water-proof and will probably outlast the shoe. If nicely done 
the patch will be invisible. It may easily be done by a lady, and is 
within the compass of a boy or girl eleven or twelve years of age. 
Inexpensive, a sufficient quantity of virgin India rubber may be 
bought for ten cents to do the patching of the shoes for a family 
for quite a length of time, the bi-sulphuret of carbon costs only a 
nickel or ten cents per ounce. The very disagreeable odor of the 
latter quickly evaporates. 

Castor Oil Dressing for Boots. 

Common cold-drawn castor oil renders shoe leather soft and im- 
pervious to water. Boots and shoes dressed with it should be worn 
during the winter season only in wet weather, or over marshy 
ground, as the oil renders them cold to the feet. The boots or 
shoes to be thus treated should be perfectly clean and dry, the oil 
put on hot and gradually rubbed in with the hands until an over- 
flowing large spoonful has been rubbed into each boot. Pour the 
oil all around the welt, that the space between the soles and upper 
leathers and the stitches be saturated with it. The oil is to be 
rubbed in alike on both soles and upper leathers; include also the 
tongues of shoes. The gelatinous property of the oil fills the pores 
of the leather, the soles become soft and pliable, conducing not 
only to the comfort of the wearer but greatly increasing the dura- 
bility of the boots. I repeat, if the uppers and soles of common 
leather boots, when new, be soaked in boiling hot oil, it will prove 
not only a source of untold comfort to the wearer of them, but of 


economy pecuniarily; a boot soft and flexible, that gives to the 
foot, will twice outlast a stiff, unyielding one. The oil may be used 
when necessary for wet weather, a smaller quantity being required 
after the first application; with brighter days the leather will be 
susceptible of a good polish from « good quality ef shoe biacking, 
or with a sponge may be brushed over with a thin coat of gum 
tragacanth soaked in water, a plan pursued by tanners as the finish- 
ing touch to dressed leather. Sportsmen will find the castor oil an 
admirable dressing for ordinary leather boots in hunting. Several 
applications of it may be required before the pores are thoroughly 
filled and the boots perfectly soft. Crude petroleum mixed with a 
little melted tallow answers the same purpose. 

Gas Tar. 

Gas tar may be applied to the soles of boots and shoes with ex- 
cellent results, they will become firm and smooth as horn and very 
durable. A friend, a martyr to dyspepsia and asthma, whose pedes- 
trian feats during the summer months over the mountains of North 
Carolina in pursuit of health were marvelous in the eyes of his 
friends, always, preparatory to starting forth on his mountain 
tours, coated the soles of his walking boots with gas tar. They 
looked as if painted with a heavy black varnish. 

Patent Leather. 

The freshness of patent leather may be preserved by gently 
wiping off spots of mud with a damp sponge, and drying with a soft 
cloth or an old silk handkerchief. Never touch with the blacking 
brush. Do not allow boots to become dingy; rub them with a little 
oil or cream. The same care will keep kid boots in nice preserva- 
tion; a mixture of oil and ink may be used to touch them with if 
needed. The oil softens and the ink blackens them. The old 
adage, “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” holds 
good in the care of shoes and clothing generally. 

Shoe Polish. 

When shoe polish is used the formula given is as little hurtful 
to leather as any in use, is liquid and gives an excellent jet black 
gloss. Keepa convenient quantity of the polish in a wide-mouthed 
bottle, apply with a swab made with a bit of soft sponge fastened 
to the bent end of a piece of wire, the other end of the wire piercing 
a cork that will fill the mouth of the bottle. Digest five parts white 
turpentine, two parts gum sandarac, twelve parts of shellac, one 
part lamp black, four parts spirits turpentine and ninety-six parts 
of alcohol. 

Care of Umbrellas. 

After coming in out of the rain let the umbrella down and stand 
it on the handle, that it may dry in this position. The water will 
thus drip from the edges of the frame and the cover dry uniformly. 
When placed with the handle upward, as is frequently done, the 
water runs to the top of the umbrella and the moisture is there re- 
tained in the lining underneath the ring for some length of time, 
causing the silk or fabric with which the frame is covered to be- 
come tender and soon rot. Ordinarily the top of an umbrella wears 
out sooner than any other part of it, and in the majority of cases 
may be thus accounted for. A silk umbrella is much injured by 
being left open todry; the silk becomes stretched and stiff and will 
sooner split thus cared for. When notin use let the folds hang 
loose, not fastened down. The creases are less apt to split from 
such usage. When carried in the hand in anticipation of falling 
weather the folds may be strapped down, as it adds to the neatness 
of its appearance. Dispense with an umbrella case except in 
traveling as a protection from dust and cinders. To the friction 
from the case is partially due the minute perforations that appear 
in the silk despite all care and expense in purchasing. 

—Olive Chesney. 


Prepared Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS. 


IMPALED BY OUR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 
Free minds make free governments. 
Youth for acquirement ; old age for revision. 
Age and large experience teach forbearance. 
Capital builds the ship and enterprise works it. 
A pleasant illusion is better than a harsh reality. 
To do a thing with too much care is to do it indifferently. 
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IN THE SIOK ROOM. 


A Room WiruHovut A CLosert. 


N order to have our invalid in a large, 
sunny room, it became necessary to 
move her and her belongings into a 
room that had no closet. In an or- 
dinary sleeping-room the lack of a 
closet seems the lack of the one thing 
needful, but in a sick-room a closet 
seems indispensable. Especially is 
it so when the nurse is a sister or 
daughter who, in addition to the care 
of the invalid, has also the general 
care of the household, and does with 
her own hands the greater part of 
the housework. Then the saving 

of steps becomes a matter that must be planned for, and 
articles that are used daily in the sick-room must, as far as is 
possible, be kept in the room or near at hand. It was sug- 
gested to usthat a closet might be improvised by throwing a 
cretonne curtain across one corner of the room ; but to this our 
invalid rather objected, having an unconquerable dislike to 
what she calls “calico furniture.” She begged for a reprieve 
of a day or two, believing she could plan something that 
would do away with such a necessity. And this is what she 
finally planned, and what we, under her directions, carried 
into execution: 

The headboard of the bedstead was very high, its center 
reaching nearly to the top of the room, and its lowest corners 
being high enough to conceal a person standing behind it. 
Into a narrow strip of wood, three-fourths of an inch thick, 
and as long as the width of the bedstead, we screwed twelve 
small hat hooks, and then screwed the strip to the back of the 
headboard, about four feet from the floor. The bedstead was 
then placed so that its head stood across a corner of the room, 
and there was acloset! Wrapper, flannel skirt, dressing sack, 
bed-shoes, etc., were hung on the hooks,—out of sight but 
within easy reach. 

The bedstead being very wide, the triangular space it cut 
off was found to be large enough to admit a narrow table; so 


a table was placed across the corner, parallel with the head-° 


board. On one end of it, to-day, an earthen tile—one of 
those so prettily used as teapot-stands—and a small tray hold 
medicine bottles, glasses, teaspoons, and water pitcher. On 
the other end are piled the extra blanket and pillows used 
when the invalid is propped up in bed. The bedstead cor- 
ners are not close to the wall; on that side of the bed least 
exposed to the room space is left between wall and bed-post 
for a door-way to the closet. 

Next we turned our attention to the commode. We built a 
narrow shelf across its back, not too far from the top to be 
reached easily, and devoted it to hair-brush, tooth-brush, etc., 
our invalid having a notion that such articles ought never to 
be shut away from the air, in box or drawer. No amount of 
care, no degree of neatness, is sufficient to keep them quite 
sweet when thus shut away. 

When the commode was rolled into position across a corner, 
there was room behind it for the slop-jar,—an article always 
too suggestive of homely uses to be strictly ornamental. The 
commode had one drawer, and below the drawer a closet per- 
haps fifteen inches high. We built a wide shelf across the 
upper part of this closet, and on this were soon arranged a 
row of two-ounce vials containing ammonia, carbolic acid, al- 
cohol, spirits of camphor, rose water, and other like articles 
used in sick-rooms; boxes of vaseline, borax, mustard, etc., 
and last, but not least in importance, a flat wooden box in 
which “ may be found at any time of day or night,” hop bags 


ready for use, large pieces of flannel, and a good supply of 
what our invalid calls “emergency rags,” both linen and cotton. 

To the inside of one of the commode doors we tacked a 
stout linen pocket to hold a brush-broom and a dusting-cloth ; 
on the other door we hung a dust-pan. 

The deep drawers of an old-fashioned bureau hold the inva- 
lid’s wearing apparel and the sheets and pillow-cases used in 
this room; towels, handkerchiefs, and wash-cloths are kept 
in the commode drawer, and three table-drawers stand ready 
at all times to receive or to deliver up any one of a hundred 
little things too small to claim a special place of their own. 

So our invalid is living very cozily in her room without a 
closet. Everything needed in taking care of the room has 
found a place in it, except a broom. To-day the Genius and 
Architect of the family suggests that the broom be hung on 
the twelfth hat hook, which suggestion we propose to carry 
out to-morrow morning. 

—WNelly Browne. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“ONLY ME!” 


Fair stood the city by the sea, 
Teeming with health and life, 

Till fever-laden grew the air 
And pestilence was rife. 


By scores and hundreds people fled 
Some refuge safe to find, 

While helpless, hopeless, poor and sad, 
The many stayed behind. 


A few stood bravely in their place, 
Daring the fever’s breath, 

Sending the printed record forth 
Of each day’s woe and death. 


A little lad came to them there, 
And told his sobs between, 

How “brother Jim ’”’ had died that morn, 
His brother, aged seventeen. 


‘“* Please put it in the paper, sir, 
For he was always good, 

And, since our father’s death, to us 
In father’s place has stood.”’ 


Next day he came with wistful face, 
“This time ’tis Dick and Joe, 

They will be buried in one grave, 
For they are twins, you know.” 


A week passed by; he came again, 
With faint ‘“‘ Excuse me, sir, 

But baby’s gone! I couldn’t help 
But tell you about her.” 


Once more he came with weary step, 
Climbed the steep stair, and said 

With quivering lip and faltering voice, 
“ Please tell them Mother’s dead!” 


He turned about with puzzled look, 
As if some question vexed, 

Then murmured softly to himself, 
wonder who'll go next?” 


“ How many still remain ?’’ said one 
Who spake with kind intent, 

While on the poor boy’s troubled face 
A pitying look he bent. ‘ 


The well-worn cap was pulled, to hide 
A face ’twas sad to see 

On one so young; checking his sobs, 
He said, “ There’s only me!” 


—Mrs. C. H. N. Thomas, 


THERE is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howso’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair.—Longfellow. 
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AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Il. 
THE VIENNA BAKERY. 
“Ve belfried blacksmiths in the air, 
Smite your sweet anvils good and strong, 
Ye lions, in your lofty lair 
Roar out from tower to tower, along 
The wrinkled coasts and scalloped seas, 
Till winter meets the orange breeze 
From bridal lands, that always wear 
The orange blossoms in their hair, 
Centennial bells, ring on, ring on! 
* * * * * + * * * 


Where prairies hold their flowery breath 
Like statues in a marble ledge; 

Where mountains set their glittering teeth 
’ Gainst wide horizons rugged edge, 

And here and there, and everywhere, 

With rhythmic thunders, strike the air, 

Centennial bells, ring on, ring on! 


OW the musical rhythm of Benjamin Taylor's beautiful 

H and stirring verses bring back those “ rare June days,” 

when we stood with kindling hearts, among the surging 

masses, at the threshold of the great Exposition, listening to 
the “clock tick of the continent.” 

From the East and West, from the North and South we 
came, to hear those grand, melodious chimes, to feel the 
heart throbs of our nation, and reap the rich harvest of the 
Old World treasures spread before our eager eyes. 

How much of hope, ambition and an impetus to higher 
culture, and the widening of our horizons in science, litera- 
ture and art, can be dated from that wonderful time, when 
with kindling hearts we stood amongst flying flags, the roar 
of cannon and crash of music, and heard 


“ The foot-fall of a world that nears 
The field-day of a hundfed years!” 


Who can ever forget the rare fascinations of “Italy,” the 
glamour of the Russian exhibit with its magnificent wealth of 
furs, amber and malachite—all the treasures far too numer- 
ous to even refer to, which now we can hardly remember ex- 
cept as a gorgeous bewildering dream— “a joy forever! ” 

But while the art treasures, the grand machinery, the 
countless products of all climes and nations may have faded 
from our memory, in detail, there yet remains with us the 
remembrance of the Vienna Coffee. 

O sad commentary on our poor human nature ! 

But it is even so—who, save the artist is able to describe 
the terrible attitude of Rizpah while defending the bodies of 
her children from the vultures; who, except the flower-lover 
will recollect the beauty and richness of the exquisite collec- 
tion of rhododendrons ?—who, but the machinist can describe 
the mighty movements of the great Corliss engine ?—but how 
many weary, thirsty and hungry souls will gratefully remem- 
ber the comforts of that “place of public refreshment,” the 
Vienna Bakery. 

How many ambitious housewives went home from the 
Quaker City to Maine, to Texas, to Florida, to Oregon, to 
astonish and delight their admiring families and envying 
neighbors with the serving of the delicious Vienna Coffee. 

In those days the “ High Tea” and “ Kaffee Klatch” were 
all unknown, the “ Kettledrum” had not been revived, but 
many were the occasions when the Vienna coffee and 
Vienna rolls were duly enjoyed. Very successfully, too, was 
the Vienna Bakery introduced into the church entertain- 
ments. ‘The first attempt was upona rather simple scale, 
and might be repeated at any ordinary sociable, or made a 
part of some general entertainment. 


A simple frame work, octagonal or six-sided, was placed in 
one corner of the room, one opening for the door way being 
festooned in red curtains, the others for windows being hung 
with lace curtains above asimulated window seat containing 
growing plants and vines, the space below filled in with 
lattice work or cambric. ; 

Inside the appearance of a coffee room is kept up by the 
round tables and chairs, and the white aproned maidens, who 
deftly serve the fragrant, amber-colored liquid, piled high 
with the snowy, whipped cream which makes the Vienna 
coffee what it is and the crisp, crescent-shaped rolls, served 
with pats of golden butter, and tiny cakes of Dutch cheese or 
“smearcase ” and glasses of rich milk, piled high with the 
whipped cream. 

The latter articles were the only addition to the coffee and 
rolls in this case, but the Vienna Bakery was voted a success. 
The rolls and twists can easily be made at home, by the for- 
mulas given us in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, or by our cooking- 
school teachers—Heaven bless them both !—with the suitable 
pans for baking them, but can also be ordered by the dozen, 
or the hundred from the Vienna Bakeries in the cities. They 
should be reheated when used, and can be kept well for 
several days with care. 

There is no secret about the coffee—it must be the best, 
made fresh, clear and strong, with the whipped cream piled 
on the top. Some persons use the whites of eggs well-beaten 
with the cream, but I prefer the latter alone. 

While the above arrangement will do for a simple bakery 
there is another which can be carried out in fuller detail and 
made more interesting and remunerative. 

In the second case the “bakery” was more elaborate in 
design, a part of it being arranged to represent a garden by 
setting up oleanders and small evergreen trees at intervals 
and filling in the spaces by seats and pot-plants. This 
formed the entrance to a reception-room and dining-hall, 
the former fitted up with comfortable sofas, easy-chairs and 
hat-racks, and other luxurious accessories, the latter, appro- 
priately, with tables, chairs, bright lights, and gay mirrors and 
pictures. 

And here let me say in passing, that I believe one reason 
why the entertainments with which I have had to do for 
sO many years, have nearly always been such a great 
success, is because the ladies engaged in them are willing to 
go to so much pains andtrouble to make everything attrac- 
tive. They are always willing to take their own pictures, 
lace curtains, rugs, portieres, lamps, anything that will help 
to furnish and fit up a hall and make bright and attractive 
the entertainment on hand. 

In that may lie one secret of their success, and in another 
fact the remainder of it—they always endeavor to give full 
value for money received, and there are none of the dodges 
often resorted to, to obtain money, but afair and honest 
equivalent rendered. 

It is a sad commentary on church festivals, the ancient 
and thread-bare joke upon the “solitary oyster in church 
soup,” or the “ten cents to get in and ten dollars to 
get out,” and we repudiate all of that and make it a 
point to more than fulfill our promises if possible, and 
strive to deserve the reputation we have earned for fair 
dealing. 

But “to return” to our coffee—given the suite of apart- 
ments described for our Vienna Bakery No. 2, we must now 
prepare the Bill of Fare—which should be printed in large 
type on colored cardboard, one in German text, the other in 
English with prices affixed, and placed on either side of the 
entrance. 

These can sometimes be done by amateurs who are skillful 
at lettering or at a paint shop where there is usually some 
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one who will gladly help along a good cause, or charge but a’ 
small sum for such work. ” 
Our Bill of Fare ran as follows: 
VIENNA COFFEE HOUSE. 


Vienna Coffee, and Rolls, {oe 20 cents. 
Cottage Cheese, eres 
Neuchatel Cheese, . ; 15 
30 
Pine Apple Cheese—smali ‘ 10 

Edam Cheese, 


Coffee, Chocolate and Tea, to Order. 
Rye Bread, Berlin German Cakes. 
German Pan-Cakes. 
Such an appetizing bill of fare cannot but appeal to hungry 


mortals who enjoy such delicacies. 
As stated before the delicious, crispy rolls, can be ordered 


from the nearest city, if not obtainable at home bakeries, or | 


with a little trouble can be made at home. The Weiner 
worst, bologna sausages, head cheese and other characteris- 
tic articles can generally be obtained from any ordinary 
butcher or meat shop. 

It will be observed that Kase (cheese) forms an important 
item of the bill of fare. Cream cheese, cottage cheese or 
“smearcase”” as our grandmothers called it, can readily be 
made at home, but the Zdam, pineapple, euchatel and 
Swiss cheese will have to be ordered from some of the large 
groceries from the cities, all of which keep a fine stock at 
reasonable prices. 

The euchatel and Swiss cheeses are imported, and done 


up in tin foil, and are delicious and will keep for a long time | 
if well cared for, while with the Zdam or Holland, and pine- | 
apple cheese every one is familiar. Schweitzer, Limburger | 
and Hand cheese, those particularly affected by our German | 
friends, are too strong for uncultivated tastes and should be | 
ordered in small quantities and kept apart from the rest. | 


An amusing episode connected with our last Vienna Bakery 
was the order by the manager—who was not practically con- 


versant with the merits of the different kinds of cheese | 


peculiar to the German taste—of a whole box of Hand Kase 
two dozen cakes. 

The first excitement it caused was at the express office 
where a famous line from Hamlet was vigorously quoted, and 
the box of goods for the Vienna Coffee House was over-- 
hauled to discover what was wrong. The second act of the 
comedy occurred at the tea-table of one of our waggish ex- 
press clerks who astonished his horrified landlady by placing 
a couple of cakes under her plate and recommending the 
sample for general use on the table, while the finale of the 
matter was that the poor Hand Kase had to be hung out of the 
window in a tin pail during the progress of the entertainment 
and afterwards disposed of at private sale. 

Not so with the Zdam, pineapple and Neuchatel, which 


arranged in attractive fashion on the shelves, sold most | 
readily both for the tables, and to be taken home by pur- | 


chasers, who could not resist their red and yellow and 
silver-coated blandishments. The Roggenbrod, and Berliner 


Pfankiichen are always popular, especially the latter, which | 
are delicious as made from an old German recipe by one of © 


our best German housewives, who, also, has often furnished 


us with a magnificent prune and lemon pudding from a recipe, | 


which is a family heirloom handed down for ages. And here 


let me drop a hint which will help any venture to succeed— 
it is to gain the interest of outside friends who have some 
| speciality they will be glad to make and which will be of 
great assistance. The most pleasing feature of the whole 
| affair, however, was the costuming of a bevy of fair maidens, 
who served at the table, in quaint German, Holland, Swiss, 
Bavarian and Tyrolese dresses copied with care from colored 
plates and photographs, recently brought from those countries, 
, and our fair-haired Gretchens and Wilhelminas, and dark- 
eyed Hildegardes and Adelheids, with their gay colored 
skirts, picturesque velvet bodices laced in silver, their tiny 
coquettish caps, long braids, and sparkling eyes, provided 
that “feast of reason and flow of soul” without which no 
menu is complete. 


—J/sabella Laning Candee. 
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THE WAY SHE MADE THE OAKE. 


Myrule? Whycertainly! It’s queer— 
But no one ever eats that cake, 
Who doesn’t ask me for my rule, 
(How much to use—how long to bake —) 
I’ve given it to scores, and yet, 
My knack there’s no one seems to get. 


I take my flour—sometimes a pint— 
Though several cakes require a quart, 
And sift it twice, or may be thrice, 
Or only once, if time is short, 
Three eggs, (or four, if under size,) 
If scarce, two large ones might suffice. 


A coffee cup of sugar, then, 
With just enough of butter, beat ;— 
Or, add more sugar, if you wish, 
Should you prefer it very sweet,— 
With milk, the butter I increase, 
With cream, I use a smaller piece. 


Don’t let your baking-powder make 
Your cake, too tender or too tough; 
Flavor the whole to suit your taste, 
And stir it till it’s stiff enough ; 
And now, your work is wasted quite, 
Unless your oven’s heat is right. 


If you should have good luck, I’m sure 
| You won't regret the pains you take, — 
But after all it’s judgment, more 

Than quantity, that makes the cake ; 
For scores have had my rule, and yet 
My knack there’s no one seems to get. 


| 
| 
| —Mrs. George Archibald. 


| Compiled for Goop HousEKEEPING. 


SHAKESPEARIAN HOUSEKEEPING AND HOME-MAKING, 
Carry him gently to my fairest chamber. - 
Look how thy servants do attend on thee. 


What raiment will your honor wear to-day ? 
Oh, this it is that makes your servants droop. 
Madam and nothing else ; so lords call ladies. 


Crowns in my purse I have and goods at home. 


I can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife 
With wealth enough, and young and beauteous, 
Brought up as best becomes a gentlewoman. 


Fall to then as you find your stomach serves you. 


Keep house and ply his hook, welcome his friends, 
Visit his countrymen and banquet them. 


We will have rings and things and fine array, 
And kiss me Kate, “ we will be married o’ Sunday.” 


Come, madam wife, set by my side and let the world slip. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SOME DAINTY ENGLISH DISHES. 


PREPARED IN ENGLISH HOMES. 


AM told the fashion so very popular in 
Engiand, of having “savouries” for 
lunch and dinner has not yet been 
generally adopted in America; pos- 
sibly the lack of suitable recipes for 
preparing them has something to do 
with this, or there may be a difficulty 
in obtaining good anchovy paste, the 
foundation of so many of them, but 
which could be imported were there 
any demand for it. Another reason 
perhaps, is that Americans have not 
yet developed, like the Anglo-Indians, 
a taste for chutney and other spicy 

compounds. As savouries are the correct thing in England 

we may presume they will become speedily popular across 
the water. In England, unlike the Swedish fashion of eating 
them before meals, it is the custom to serve them after the 
puddings or tarts and before the bread and cheese. Those 
who do like them are wildly enthusiastic on the subject and 
consider no lunch or dinner complete without them. Their 
name is legion, but a description of a few of them as made by 
an excellent chef may here be given. I would preface them 
by a word of advice; be careful to procure good materials. 

Lazenby’s anchovy paste in tins and Gergona anchovies 

whole in bottles are to be recommended. The toast should 

be made on a toasting-fork in front of hot coals, not burnt 

to acrisp on a griddle. Arrange the savouries daintily on a 

fancy shaped plate, with a lace paper under the toast; thus 

prepared they are very tempting to those who have little appe- 
tite ; the tasteful arrangement of a dish often pleases an invalid. 

Nothing can be more attractive with its variety of color, 
deep red, olive green and white, than 
Fillet of Anchovy. 

Toast some bread in thin slices, cut them into fancy shapes with 
a cookie cutter. Spread them with anchovy paste. Boil two eggs 
hard, cut them in slices crossways and lay them on the anchovied 
toast. Carefully stone some French olives and fill them with 
fresh butter. Have ready some whole anchovies that have been 
previously boned and washed, coil these around the olives and 
place on the sliced egg. Serve cold. 

Some other dishes made with anchovies are prime favorites 
such as: 

Anchovy Toast. 

Bone a few anchovies, pound them up with a little parsley, 
shalot, or garlic, and cayenne pepper. Adda squeeze of a lemon 
and a little oil, sufficient to make a paste; to be spread on toast 
and served cold. 

Green Anchovy Butter. 

Take four ounces of boiled parsley, four ounces of anchovies 
(washed and picked free of bones) and two ounces of fresh butter. 
Pound well together in a mortar and then make into little pats. 
Serve on very hot toast that has been cut into fancy shapes. 

A youth who objected to strong condiments, complained 
that a boiled egg was the only safe thing to eat and feared 
the cook would find a way of putting hot sauces into that, 
though it seemed to him impossible. It may have been to 
spite such a master that a cook invented 
Forced Eggs. 

Boil an egg ten minutes, carefully remove the shell. Cut it in 
half, remove the yolk, mix it well with an equal quantity of butter 
and anchovy paste, add a touch of cayenne pepper. Fill the egg 
with the well mixed paste and put the two halves together. 

A somewhat similar dish is 
Cheese Eggs. 

Boil an egg till hard, remove the shell. Carefully cut off one 


end with a sharp knife. Scoop out the yolk, chop it fine and mix 
with it a little pepper, salt, cheese grated, and vinegar. S:uff the 
whites with this paste. As this is like Columbus egg it will stand 
upright. 

The following delicious dish is made with Lazenby’s an- 
chovy sauce. 

Savoury Toast. 

Boil two eggs till hard, chop them quite fine. Put into a sauce- 
pan two tablespoonfuls of anchovy sauce and a small lump of but- 
ter. When dissolved and well mixed together, add the chopped 
eggs. Beat all well together and serve on hot buttered toast. 


The next recipe gives a good method of preparing a fa- 
vorite fish. 

Hot Sardines on Toast. 

Take a half dozen sardines, dip them in boiling water to free 
them from oil. Put them ona plate in the oven till very hot. 
Have ready some thick toast, well buttered, and spread with an- ~ 
chovy paste. Lay the sardines on this and serve very hot. This 
dish can be varied by using instead of sardines the famous Nor- 
wegian lax, a preparation of smoked salmon that is exported in 
tins like sardines. 


It is difficult to account for the name of the next recipe 
unless in bonny Scotland the dainty woodcock is not found. 
Perhaps it has gained its gamey name in the same way that 
Welsh rabbit was dubbed. 

Scotch Woodcock. 

Toast some thick slices of bread, spread on them butter and 
anchovy paste;°cut them in strips the size of your finger. Take 
half a pint of milk and two eggs, make them into a plain custard 
and pour over the toast. Serve hot. 


It may not come amiss if I give here the proper method of 
preparing the delicacy that is thought to be the national dish 
of gallant little Wales. 

Welsh Rabbit. 

Take half a pound of good cheese. Put two ounces of butter 
into a saucepan and heat it; add the cheese and stir till melted. 
Then add mustard and cayenne pepper to taste. Serve on well 
buttered toast, “snap hot.” 


This brings us to a number of savouries made with cheese. 
These are better known in America than the others, but one 
or two may be new. The following may date from an early 
day when the English were cannabalistic and feasted on their 
neighbors of the little principality : 

Welsh Boy. 

Mix some grated cheese with the yolk of an egg, add a table- 
spoonful of cream, a little salt, mustard and cayenne pepper. 
Spread this paste on buttered toast and put in the oven for a few 
moments. Serve quickly. 


If the next dish was not fit to set before the Queen, it seems 
to have been good enough for the Prince Consort, as it is 
entitled 
Prince Albert Sandwiches. 

Take three eggs, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, a little 
grated Parmesan cheese, a dash of salt and of cayenne pepper. 
Put all into a saucepan and stir over the fire till it thickens. Cut 
some round pieces of bread, fry them in butter till of a nice 
brown. Spread the paste over them. Have some ham, or tongue, 
grated or chopped fine, to be strewn over them before serving. 

I will give two more cheese dishes that are especially good. 
Cheese Fondue. 

Take a teacupful of bread crumbs, the same amount of grated 
cheese, add a bit of onion chopped fine, pour over this a pint of 
boiling milk, add one egg, two ounces of butter and a little pepper 
and salt. Mix well, and bake for half an hour. 

Rammakins. 

Two ounces of flour, two ounces of butter, two ounces of grated 
cheese, a small cupful of hot milk, two eggs, one ounce of fine 
bread crumbs, cayenne pepper and salt totaste. Beat all together. 
Bake in papers. ~ 

There has been confided to me a most excellent method of 
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preparing chutney, according to a genuine Indian recipe 
which I can highly recommend, certainly it is the very best 
recipe I ever heard of. 

Chutney. 

Four pounds of brown sugar, two pounds of sultana raisins, 
one pound of salt, one-half pound of powdered mustard, six 
ounces of powdered ginger, seven ounces of garlic, seven ounces 
of onions, two ounces of cayenne pepper, forty large unripe apples 
and six quarts of vinegar. Peel and core the apples, chop fine 
and boil down. Then mix the other ingredients with them. 

With such a hot reminder as this I shall not soon be for- 


gotten. 
—Frances B. James. 
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THE SKIPPER’S DAUGHTER. 


Low ran the misty western sun, 
It seemed with anger red, 

The wind went wailing o’er the sea, 
And moaned as for the dead. 


“The sun has set!” the skipper’s wife 
At cottage-window cried. 

“* The table spread, call, Jane, the boats, 
Yet stronger runs the tide.” 


What cheeks so like red clover bloom, 
And eyes like wavelets blue, 

As those of laughing, barefoot Jane, 
The skipper’s daughter true? 


She set the signal on the rocks, 
That would her father bring. 
“ O father, come—this way 1s home ’”’— 
So bird-like she did sing ! 
“ How dear this spot!’ she murmured low, 
‘“**T was when the moon did shine, 
I gave my hand just here to one 
Whose heart he said was mine.”’ 


Yes, when the waves were silver boats 
Beneath the moon’s rich light, 

A fisher-lad this singer wooed— 
*Twas only yesternight. 


But oh, that sudden, stealthy sea! 
Up o’er the rocks it sprang 

Like monster on the happy maid 
Who unsuspecting sang. 


They found her on the shining sands, 
At break of morn next day, 

With hands that folded on the breast 
Do make their prayer alway. 


When wails the wind, the sailors hear 
A sweet, sad voice that sings. 
They stay their boats and cry, “‘’Tis Jane 
That home the skipper brings.” 
—E. A. Rand. 
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THE MEDIEVAL HOUSEWIFE. 

The housewife of the middle ages cooked over an open 
fire on a stone hearth in the middle of the room, a hole in 
the roof Jetting the smoke escape. Over this fire the people 
shivered in cold weather; but at a later time some of the 
queens had braziers or small iron furnaces in their rooms. 
There were no carpets in those days, and rushes and sweet 
herbs were spread on the floor instead, especially when com- 
pany was expected. There were tapestries on the walls of 
the finer houses. At dinner people sat on wooden benches 
and stools at a heavy table of boards set on trestles, and this 
was covered with cloth. The bill of fare changed with the 
centuries in those days, and not much from day to day; the 
food was barley and oaten bread, bacon, fish, capons, eggs 
and an abundance of home-brewed ale, and the nobles some- 
times had wine from the East. 


| Cocoanut Drops. 
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EVERY-DAY DESSERTS—PART IX. 
AND DESSERTS FOR Every Day. 
MONDAY, APRIL 1. 
Almond Loaf. 

One-half of a pound of sugar, one-half of a pound of butter, five 
eggs beaten stiff, one-half of a pound of flour, one-half of a grated 
nutmeg, one wineglass of brandy, one-half of a pound of seeded 
raisins, one-fourth of a pound, each, of citron and blanched al- 
monds, one teaspoonful of baking-powder. Bake. Sauce 3. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 2. 
Souffle. 

Heat together till thick, one tablespoonful of powdered sugar, 
one tablespoonful of butter, the beaten yolks of five eggs, two tea- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, juice of one lemon. Strain through a 
fine sieve. Stir till cold, add the whites of five eggs beaten stiff. 
Bake in a buttered mould set in hot water. Eat with currant 
jelly. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3. 
Westlake Pudding. 


One pint of flour, one-half of a cupful of sugar, three tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter, one egg, three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
one teacupful of seeded raisins, milk for soft dough, Steam. 
Sauce 5. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 4. 
Smothered Jam Pudding. 

Bake in an oblong pan, cake of one-half of a cupful of butter, 
one cupful of sugar, one-half of a cupful of milk, two eggs, one 
and three-fourths cupfuls of flour, one and one-half of a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. When cold spread with raspberry 
jam, and cover that with whipped cream. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 5. 
Orange Custard Pie. 

Bake, in open shell, one cupful of powdered sugar; one table- 
spoonful of butter, one tablespoonful of smooth corn-starch, one 
teacupful of boiling water, yolks of three eggs, juice and grated 
rind of one large orange, all mixed together. When “set,” cover 
with meringue of whites, and brown. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6. 
Ice Cream Cake (good). 

Bake, in layers, cake of one cupful of sugar, one and one-half 
cupfuls of flour, one-half of a cupful of corn-starch, the whites of 
four eggs beaten stiff, one-half of a cupful of butter, one-half of a 
cupful of milk, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
spread with boiled icing (Recipe C). 


SUNDAY, APRIL 7. 


One grated cocoanut, one-half its weight in powdered sugar, the 
white of one egg beaten stiff. Drop on buttered paper. Bake ina 
slow oven. 


MONDAY, APRIL 8. 
Batter Pudding. 


Boil two hours, pudding made of one pint of milk, four eggs 
beaten stiff, two cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. Sauce 5. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 
Kisses (Excellent). : 

Beat powdered sugar into the whites of two eggs until very thick. 

Bake on buttered paper, in a slow oven. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10. 
Claret Jelly. 

One-half of a box of gelatine dissolved, one stick of cinnamon, 
one pint of boiling water, three-fourths of a cupful of claret, one 
and one-half cupfuls of sugar. Strain into wet moulds. 


THURSDAY, APRIL II. 


Scotch Pudding (very good). 

Two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of sour cream, three cupfuls of 
flour, three eggs, one cupful of seeded raisins, one teaspoonful of 
soda. Bake in a loaf. Sauce 8. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12. 


Cheese Straws. 

Roll piecrust thin, cut in long narrow strips, spread with grated 
cheese, fold over, in shape like Lady Fingers, pinch edges, rub 
over white of egg, and bake. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 13. 
Fairy Pudding. 

One quart of boiling milk, five tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, 
five eggs beaten stiff, ten tablespoonfuls of sugar, butter the size 
of a walnut. Cook together, add three-fourths of a glassful of 
sherry when cold. Sauce 1o. 

SUNDAY, APRIL 14. 
Taploca Pudding. 

Soak three tablespoonfuls of tapioca in water three hours. Add 
to custard made of three-fourths of a quart of milk, yolks of three 
eggs, one cupful of sugar, teaspoonful of vanilla and bake. 


MONDAY, APRIL I5. 
Sponge Cake Pudding (good). 

Stir together, till the palest straw-color, one and one-half cupfuls 
of powdered sugar and the yolks of five eggs beaten. Then add 
lightly one and one-fourth cupfuls of flour and the whites of 
five eggs beaten stiff. Bake and eat with sauce 7. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16. 
Cocoanut Transparency. 

Bake, in open shell, one-half of a pound of sugar, one-half of a 
pound of butter melted slowly together and add four eggs beaten 
stiff and cooked thick, stirring constantly. Strew, when ready for 
the oven, with grated cocoanut. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17. 
Orange Meringue. 

Slice six peeled oranges in a dish, and pour over one pint of milk 
boiled with one-half of a cupful of sugar and two tablespoonfuls of 
smooth corn-starch, allowed to cool. Make meringue of the whites 
of three eggs beaten stiff for top, and brown. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 18. 
Chocolate Pudding (good). 

Make cake of the whites of three eggs beaten stiff, one cupful of 
powdered -sugar, one and three-fourths cupfuls of flour, one- 
fourth of acupful of butter, one-half of a cupful of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. Bake ina loaf, and then cover with 
icing made of one cupful of milk, one-fourth of a cupful of melted 
chocolate, one-half of a cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of corn- 
starch all boiled together. Eat with sauce 10. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 19. 
Mock Cream Pie (very good). 

Bake, in deep, round tins, batter made of three eggs beaten stiff, 
one cupful of sugar, one and one-half cupfuls of flour, one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. When baked cut off the top, 
scoop out the inside and fill with custard; one pint of milk, three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, two eggs, 


boiled together. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 20. 


Almond Cheese Cakes. 

Line patty pans with pastry, and drop in a mixture of the whites 
of three eggs, one-fourth of a pound of powdered sugar, juice of 
one-half of a lemon, one-half of a pound of blanched and chopped 
almonds. Bake in a moderate oven. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 21. 
Snow Drops. 


One cupful of powdered sugar, one-half of a cupful of butter, 
one-half of a cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour, the whites of three | 
eggs beaten stiff, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. | 
Bake in patty pans, sauce 7. 

MONDAY, APRIL 22. 
Mugly. 

Three-fourths of a teacupful of rice, four tablespoonfuls of sugar | 
one and one-fourth pints of water boiled till like porridge, with one 
stick of cinnamon, afterward removed. Pour in wet mould and 
cover with blanched and split peanuts. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 23. 
Jelly Pile. 

One pint of milk, four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, flour for thin batter. Bake on a griddle, butter 
and spread with sweet jelly, and pile together, like little layer 
cakes. Sauce 7. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24. 
Black Pudding (good). 
One cupful of sugar, one-fourth of a cupful of butter, one and 


one-half cupfuls of flour, two eggs, one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, one-half of a cupful of milk, one-fourth of a cake of melted 
chocolate. Bake ina loaf. Sauce’. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 25. 
Rice Layer Pudding. 

One-half of a cupful of rice soaked in four cupfuls:of milk, two 
hours ; add four tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half of a teaspoonful 
of salt, one tablespoonful of melted butter. Put layers in pudding 
dish, alternately with layers of jam. Bake. Sauce 1o. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 26. 
Lemon Pie. 

Bake, in two crusts, mixture of juice and grated rind of one-half 
of a lemon, one-half of a cupful of water, one-half of a cupful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of flour, two teaspoonfuls of butter. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 27. 
Snowdrift Pudding. 

One pint of boiling milk, one-fourth of a cupful sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of smooth corn-starch, boiled thick, the whites of three 
eggs beaten stiff with one teaspoonful of vanilla. Eat cold, sauce to. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 28. 
Almond Cocoanut Pudding. 

One-half of a pound of butter, one-half of a pound of flour, three- 
fourths of a pound of sugar, whites of six eggs, one and one-half 
pounds of chopped citron, one small grated cocoanut, one pound 
of almonds, one-half of a wineglass of brandy, one-half of a wine- 
glass of sherry. Bake. Sauce 8. 

MONDAY, APRIL 29. 
Minute Pudding. 

Rub three tablespoonfuls of flour smooth, in nine tablespoonfuls 
of milk and add three eggs beaten stiff. Boil one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of butter in one and one-half pints of milk, add one 
teaspoonful salt and first mixture, and boil together till thick. 
Serve at once with sauce 5. 

—Ruth Hall. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
NO ROOM FOR OHILDREN. ; 


With fingers tack-jammed and torn, 
With back-hair frowzy and red, 
A woman clothed in her very worst rags 
Wrestled with stove-pipes and said : 
“Move! Move! Move! 
For wings like a dove do I pray, 
To fly far away—to seek shelter and rest 
In some sphere where there’s no Moving Day. 


* I’ve house-hunted by the square mile; 
Faced landlords testy and grim— 

Climbed stair-cases steep for desirable rooms, 
Cellars viewed, dusty and dim. 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
Applying for key and permit, 

One’s spirit sore-pressed in the search for a house 
That family and pocket-book fit. 


“And then when I’ve found one at last, 
The landlord will ask sure as fate: 
‘ Pray, how many children?’ and show me the door 
After confessing to eight. 
Room! Room! Room! 
No room for the children at all— 
Desirable houses for families of two, 
The rest of us pushed to the wall.” 


Oh, landlords of houses to rent ; 
Oh, landlords, your children and wives, 
No doubt dwell securely in homes of their own, 
Peacefully spending their lives. 
Rest! Rest! Rest! 
We would not that harm might befall ; 
But we envy—we covet, what? -wrong, do you say ? 
We long for a home—that is all. 
—Ella Lyle. 


To each his suff’rings; all are men 
Condemned alike to groan; 

The tender for another’s pain, 

The unfeeling for his own.— Gray. 
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AN ANGLING PARTY. 


A PLEASANT EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


HE other evening I went to an Angling 
Party and it proved to be such a pleasant 
affair that I have written a description 
of it, thinking if any reader of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING wished to give a novel 
entertainment and one where there 
would be no cards or dancing it might 
be of use to them. We were invited from 
eight to eleven to play “ Progressive 
Angling ” and let me state here that 
such an invitation requires as prompt 
and decided an answer as an invitation 

to dinner, or one to play Progressive Euchre, as the hostess 

must be sure of having an even number invited to fill her tables. 

At the party I attended there were four tables, which meant 
sixteen guests, though one could have three, five or seven 
tables, as any number can play, that part of the party being 
entirely optional with the hostess. 

After we had all assembled, a plate filled with cards tied 
with pretty bows of ribbon, each card having the number of 
a table, was passed to the gentlemen, and they each took 
two tied with the same colored ribbon. Across one of the 
parlor doors, we had all noticed a sheet tacked so as to cover 
two-thirds of the entrance. The gentlemen were now asked 
to retire to the opposite side of the sheet, and each lady was 
given aribbon about two-thirds of ayard in length. These 
were thrown over the sheet, the lady of course holding on to 
one end, and a gentleman taking hold of the other, then, the 
sheet was taken down, and we found ourselves joined to our 
partners. The tables we were to play at were determined by 
the number on the cards, which our respective partners held. 

On each table were four small, gilded fish-poles with lines 
and hooks, and a quantity of small, wooden fish, numbered 
on the under side, and having a hook on top. 

The game consisted in seeing who could catch, not the 
greatest number of fish, but the fish, that when added up 
would count the most. It was very amusing when some one 
would spend quite atime trying to catch a fish, that when 
caught amounted to almost nothing. After an interval of 
ten or fifteen minutes a bell at the head table was rung and 
we all stopped fishing and added up the proceeds. 

The partners who found they had the highest number after 
adding up the catch, were provided with small gold fishes 
which they put on their score card, one on each and the 
parties who were beaten, each put a silver fish on their cards. 
The rest of the game was played exactly like Progressive 
Euchre with which most persons are familiar, the defeated 
parties at the head table changing partners and going to the 
foot, the winning parties at the other tables, separating and 
progressing to the next table. At the end of the evening the 
number of fishes were added up and the lady and gentleman 
having the greatest number of gold fishes were awarded the 
first prizes, and those the greatest number of silver fishes the 
foot or booby prize. A pretty idea for the foot prize is to buy 
at a candy store a small paper drum, have it filled with candy 
and write on it “something you can beat,” or if this cannot 
be had, buy a small drum at a toy store, gild it and tiea pretty 
bow of ribbon on it. For head prizes there are many pretty 
inexpensive presents, a bonnet brush, one of the new ones in 
the shape of a broom with a pretty handle, a silver glove- 
buttoner, a bunch of roses, orfor the gentlemen a cigar-case, 
stamp-box, pack of cards or bunch of cigarettes. 

Refreshments were served at about half-past ten o’clock 
and were brought to us at the tables we had been playing on. 
First a cup of bouillon, then some salad and a plate of bread 


and butter nicely prepared in the shape of sandwiches, then, 
an ice and cake. 

It was certainly a pleasant evening, and we were all agreed 
that it might be repeated with like results. 

The game of Angling can be bought at any large toy store 
for four dollars and eighty cents and this includes the fish rods, 
cards, and everything necessary. It also serves as a pleasant 
amusement to children for an afternoon party. 

If any one objects to the prizes the game is interesting 


played without them. 
—A. 
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A CHAPTER ON ORANBERRIES. 


The American cranberry differs from those found in foreign 
countries by being a larger and more upright plant and the 
leaves are larger and not rolled back so far. The berries 
are of a more brilliant color and larger. Where the soil is 
sandy they are found growing in bogs and are more often 
found in elevated situations. A rake is used in collect- 
ing them. Sometimes they are cultivated in gardens but 
they require a very moist place and grow better on the mar- 
gin of a pond. The red whortleberries are sold under the 
name of cranberries in Aberdeen and other places and are 
used for the same purpose. A specie of the cranberry isa 
native of Virginia and Carolina and is a shrub two feet high 
and grows more like the whortleberry than the cranberry. 
The fruit is noted for its delicious flavor and is remarkable 
for its transparency. It has not received the attention or cul- 
tivation that it deserves. 

Cranberry Sauce. 

Look over and wash two quarts of cranberries, put into a porce- 
lain kettle or bright tin pan, add only three teacupfuls of cold 
water if you wish them solid when cold like jam. Cover closely 
until well cooked, then add three teacupfuls heaped a little of 
white sugar and cook five minutes longer; then pour out in an 
earthen dish. If you wish plenty of juice add three and one-half 
cupfuls of cold water instead of three when you put them over the 
fire. 

Cranberry Jelly. 

Pare, quarter and core twelve large tart apples, (greenings or 
any juicy apples preferred) put in a porcelain kettle with two 
quarts of cranberries, stew until soft, then strain through a jelly 
bag, put the juice on the stove in same kettle (after it is washed) 
with two pounds of coffee A sugar, boil the same as for any jelly 
or until it jells from the skimmer when you dip it in and falls off 
in two or three places. Skim off the froth if any rises while boil- 
ing. Pourin jelly molds or.tumblers. The apples give it a nice 
flavor. 

Roly Poly Pudding. 

Make a crust with two heaping teacupfuls of sifted flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, (mixed well) a pinch of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter rubbed through the flour, and sweet milk 
enough to mix soft like biscuit dough. Then roll out flat and add 
cranberry jam; wet the edges of dough, roll up and fasten se- 
curely, wet a piece of cheese cloth and wrap around the whole and 
put in a hot steamer over a kettle of boiling water. Allow about 
ten minutes for it to heat through, then steam one hour. Cut in 
slices and serve with sauce. - 

Sauce for Roly Poly Pudding. 

Two-thirds of a cupful of butter, one even cupful of white 
sugar, one tablespoonful of flour mixed smooth. Add three gills 
of boiling water, and a little cranberry jell or juice to color it. 
Stir well all the time and cook from five to ten minutes. Flavor 
with nutmeg if you wish. 

Cranberry Pie. 

When the bottom pie crust is on the plate, fill with cranberry 
jam made from first rule. Cut strips of pie crust and twist and 
lay across the pie one way and then put them across diagonally as 
you would on tart pies. 

—Mary J. Ashton. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


MOHAIR TRAVELING COSTUMES—CONNEMARA CLOAKS OF LACE— 
SENSIBLE ENGLISH COATS—THE REIGN OF THE SMALL BONNET. 


PHE fancy for simplicity in drapery contin- 
ues, and straight effects in dress are sought 
for. These styles tend to highten the 
figure ; they are becoming to stout women 
and may be worn to advantage by the ma- 
jority of plump figures of average hight, 
but small women sink into insignificance in 
Directoire styles and should adopt the Em- 
pire styles. These shorten the waist, thus 
adding to the hight, while enough drapery 
and flouncing are included in the scarfs and other accessory 
trimming to make a gown becoming to petite women. Tall, 
lithe women are, however, in danger of exaggerating their 
figures. The new styles tend to make all women tall and 
must be modified when the wearer is by nature endowed with 
that willowy grace which the fashionable world now affects. 
The abandonment of drapery brings into use firmer woolens. 
The beautiful, dull-finished cashmere and camel’s-hair fabrics 
which lend themselves with fascinating grace to intricate 
drapery are still shown on the shop counters, but they do not 
represent the fashionable demand of the hour. This demand 
is for a glace wool which will shed the dust. The new styles 
do not demand ‘a soft woolen. Mohairs in colors are shown 
in slate grays, sand colors, yellow mode tints, dark blue, 
green, golden browns and other shades. The dainty, hair- 
striped mohairs are of solid color and are especially sought 
after. The tendency is to trim them simply with cuffs and 
collars of dark velvet, finishing them with dainty, white, hem- 
stitched vests of linen, worn in chemisette, so that the vest 
may be readily replaced by a fresh one when soiled with the 
dust of travel. It is a long time since ladies enjoyed the lux- 
ury of a genuine dust-shedding fabric, and it is quite likely all 
such goods will be exceedingly popular. The new white flan- 
nels are so shorn of their nap and pressed down that dust is 
shed from them almost like from mohair. There are many 
English serges, silk and wool pongee cloths and other fab- 
rics which meet the popular demand. Amateur dressmakers 
are advised that skirts have become exceedingly narrow, 
measuring scarcely two yards around when made for a wo- 
man of moderate hight. The use of a silk foundation skirt 
adds so much genuine comfort to the gown by reducing its 
weight to a minimum that even economical women are be- 
ginning to adopt them. A good quality of taffeta silk, such 
as may be bought readily at fifty cents a yard, is generally 
purchased for this purpose because it is more durable than 
the surah silk sold at the same price. Five yards of this silk 
will make and face a skirt of average length. If a narrow 
roll of velvet or even the best velveteen is used on the bot- 
tom in place of the ordinary mohair skirt braid, it will wear 
longer and will not rub the instep of the shoe. All dress and 
wrap sleeves have expanded into ample dimensions, the larg- 
est being the size of the old-time “‘ leg-o’-mutton ” sleeve. 


SPRING COATS AND WRAPS. 


Even wraps for spring are shown in long garments, that 
cover the figure. All trimmings extend lengthwise and in- 
crease the apparent hight of the figure. Silk garments are 
laid aside for the season. Though there are many black 
lace wraps shown for summer. Made-over plain, black silks 
or brocaded silk, no silk garments are exhibited. The most 
elegant cloaks are of soft faced-cloths or of camel’s hair, 
elaborately braided or trimmed with applique work in a 
shade lighter than the color of the cloak, or in black. Fawn, 
mode, silver gray and other natural shades of cloth are more 


often chosen this season than the darker shades worn last 
summer, although there are still many golden-brown, ma- 
hogany and dark blue cloaks in lang and short styles. Most 
of the long wraps fit the figure at the back and are loose in 
front, often falling in front in Connemara fashion from a 
yoke. The new lace Connemara cloaks are especially ele- 
gant forchurch and dress wear. They are made, oversilk, 
and completely envelope the figure of the wearer. 

Practical women will still wear the serviceable short coats 
when an extra wrap is required, but many will wear the 
Directoire polonaise, as astreet suit requiring no further wrap. 
The jaunty little sailor jackets with rolling collars and loose 
reefing fronts are now worn by young ladies as they have 
been by their little sisters in school. The favorite color for 
sailor coats is the regulation dark blue of the English navy 
although some white, cloth jackets are shown and some 
choice in colors. 

EASTER BONNETS. 

Small bonnets, dainty in material, simple in style, a con- 
fection of lace or gauzes and flowers, are the first choice for 
spring and summer. It has been generally predicted that 
gauzy bonnets will be worn earlier this season than for some 
years past. The late Easter will no doubt find every one 
arrayed this year in a new bonnet,—a custom on early Easter 
more honored in the breach than the observance and left to 
the maids in the kitchen. There are many black lace bon- 
nets made of fine Brussels net shirred on gold wires making 
bonnets transparent enough to show the coiffure through. 
A face trimming of crushed roses, fine close rose-buds, violets 
or some other fine flowers, is a part of many bonnets. The 
old fancy for insects is revived, and a hideous spider, a few 
golden bees, a life-like butterfly or a dragon fly is poised 
among the flowers or on some part of the pretty little bonnet 
prepared for spring. Number one satin ribbon with a plain 
edge is made into very full, close rosettes which trim some 
bonnets. There are still large hats shown trimmed with 
flowers and gauzy scarfs. These hats are not for city streets, 
but for garden parties and display at watering places and are 
affected chiefly by the class of ladies who adopt the Lady 
Gay Spanker style of dress. Bonnets of Milan straw in dark 
or natural shades of wool will again be worn to match or 
harmonize with the costume for traveling. Where a bonnet 
is worn to contrast with the costume it will usually be black. 
Young ladies wear low-crowned English turbans of black 
straw or some color harmonizing with their suits. The low- 
crowned hat with a brim projecting over the face in front 
will be worn by young ladies to whom this style is more be- 
coming than the turban. 

There are some extremely flat hats in which the crown is 
pressed down so that it is on a level with the brim, but such 
styles are not likely to find special favor in this country, as 


they are not becoming to American faces. 
—Helena Rowe. 
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ANOIENT MAXIMS. 


Translated from the Greek and Copied from a Book Said to be the Most Ancient 
Complete Book in Existence. 


A whisperer separates chief friends. 

The heart of the wise teacheth his mouth. 

A man hath joy by the answer of his mouth. 
The favor of the king is as dew on the grass. 
Children’s children are the crown of old men. 


Wealth maketh many friends, but the poor is separated from his 
neighbor. 

Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man, rather than a fool 
in his folly. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. 
A CHAPTER OF EXPERIENCE. 


O many girls in the city, and even 
in the country, are half living 
in cheap boarding-houses where 


cance as a member of the human 
family, and where they have not 
the poorest imitation of a home, 
that it has seemed to me pos- 
sible some of the number might 
be benefited by my experi- 
ence in starting an “Old Maid’s 
Hall,” which more properly 
might be called an “‘ Old Maid’s 
Paradise.” To begin at the be- 
ginning and tell you how it all 
came about I must give a few 
personalities. I am a teacher, 
: and when I tried to find a board- 
————— EE ing place, all that I cared to 
have were beyond my means. Those which suited my purse 
did not suit my inclination. I can not live with uncongenial 
people whose highest ideal of things can be found in the ex- 
ceeding light reading of the day that is circulated so freely. 

I’m considerably like the lady from Boston, who during 
her visit to New York was observed often to go away alone 
and talk to herself. Being asked the reason, she gave it. 
“At times I feel the need of sensible conversation, and I 
have to take some means to get it.” As well as “sensible 
conversation ” one needs some spot where he can feel that he 
is at home; where he can gather his treasures about him and 
feel the dear delight of ownership though he does pay rent 
and does not own a foot of ground. Boarding has become 
an old story to me, and it is also a weariness to the flesh. 
It is such a trial to feel that some one is as well informed of 
your outgoings and incomings with the reason for their being 
as you are yourself, and that almost your inmost thoughts are 
known and discussed by other women who are not busy 
enough to leave you to yourself. Not even the wish to add 
to the happiness of others can make it endurable to feel your- 
self the subject of gossip either good-natured or malicious. 

These being the sincere convictions of my heart you can im- 
agine with what joy I heard of a place where I could set up 
my Lares and Penates. Upon investigating my new king- 
dom I found myself ruler over two rooms of good size, one 
opening from the other, three closets. The rooms are in an 
old house of Revolutionary fame. The walls are low, the 
floors are uneven; bat that does not debar sightliness from 
my domain. There are five windows in the two rooms, and 
the sun shines in each one at some hour of the day. I have 
a large closet in the back room and that is my cellar. In it 
is my coal, my wood, on shelves my vegetables, and in 
a special corner my oil, and cleaning materials. In the 
front room is my dish closet, and in another corner is my 
clothes closet. Upon holding a discussion of ways and 
means with my wants, needs, and income I found I could 
take the rooms, furnish them plainly, and board myself as 
cheaply as I could get board, and moreover have to show for 
my living expenses my little stock of household goods as well 
as the fact of my existence. “Said I to myself, said I, I'll 
do it,” and without loss of time started my vine—it is an ivy 
and not as thriving as one could like—the fig tree is to come 
later. 

For furniture I first bought a stove, and from that stove did 
my only troubles proceed. The stove was second-hand for 


mode, two tables, four straight chairs, three rockers, a 


mat three yards square, and three smaller mats, then I 
have just enough dishes for myself with an extra plate for a 


| guest. Silver I already had which was my mother’s. I also 


they feel their own insignifi- | 


that I paid cash. My other furniture is a bed, bureau, com- | 


had bedding and linen. At odd times I had gathered it to- 
gether. You see the list is not a long one and perhaps you 
think ita bare looking place. If it were I should say “a 
poor thing, Lut mine own,” and take some pleasure from that, 
but on the contrary it is a very cheery spot. The piano, which 
I rent, I have covered with dark red Canton flannel, the table 
has a cover of the same, so has my packing box which is con- 
verted into a stand for my aquarium and books of reference. 
I also have some shelves for books and specimens collected 
by the way. My curtains are of scrim and I have draperies 
over some of the doors. WhenI have my dishes to wash I 
put a board top on my trunk and thereby have a kitchen table. 

My furniture was bought on the installment plan, because 
I had not ready money. That makes it cost a little more but 
it is a great convenience, for one can pay five or ten dollars a 
month more easily than fifty at atime. The few things I 
have are such as I shall be pleased to own because they are 
well made. The furniture dealer agreed to have all goods 
delivered by Monday night, when I was to take possession. 
Monday after school I went to my new home and all that 
greeted my sight were four bare walls and an equally bare 
floor. The stove came later anda lamp, but where was I to 
put the lamp, and where was I to put myself? No chair, no 
table and I, tired and disposed to make some earnest and 
forcible remarks on the faithlessness of furniture dealers. My 
landlady came up to see me, found me “plunged in a gulf of 
dark despair,” and, like a good Christian, lent me a helping 
hand. She also lent me the necessities of life till such time 
as my goods appeared, so things looked brighter. The next 
night everything was there, and since then every day has 
turned itself to a song of content and happiness except when 
an occasional discord from the stove interrupted the harmony. 
That stove was the perfect example of the total depravity of 
inanimate things. It burned out coal as a monster with rav- 
enous appetite devours food. At any very cold time it kept 
all the heat for itself and left me shivering, though I sat 
wrapped in an afghan and my feet in the oven. The fire 
went out every time it was left alone, and altogether that 
stove was as great a trial to my Christian character as Job’s 
boils were to him, but I had one advantage with my trial, I 
sent it back, and now I have another, not a trial but a parlor 
stove, which behaves in a truly angelic fashion. It doesn’t 
go out, it doesn’t do anything which ought to be left undone, 
and I really have quite an affection for that piece of my 
household effects. 

The great disadvantage to a woman keeping house alone is 
her proneness to neglect proper food. I do not slight myself 
but have three meals a day of nourishing food. It is not 
really cheerful to eat alone day by day, but it is like other 
things, one gets used to it, and it is better than eating with 
persons who don’t know how to eat. 

I have for my breakfast some form of grains, oat meal, 
wheat germ or some of those cereals, and rich cream. Some- 
times I have coffee, sometimes not. As I am not at home at 
noon I havealunch. At night I have my dinner, meat or its 
equivalent, potatoes, some vegetables, and fruit for dessert. 
It costs me, unless I have company, never more than a dollar 
a week for food. I have light breakfasts because I prefer 
them and have no time to prepare an elaborate one. My 
walk to school is a mile and a half, so an early start is a ne- 
cessity. In the morning I cook my meal, make my bed, 
brush up, fill my lamps, and start about half past seven. At 
night I am home between four and half past four and then 
my time is my own, 
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As I am writing this to encourage the promotions of homes 
I will give my figures. A package of rolled avena or such 
grains makes my breakfast for nine days. The cream for it 
comes from a pint of milk a day, cost three and one-half 
cents. I get my milk from a man who evidently keeps a cow 
for on my pint of milk there will be cream to the depth of 
almost an inch. The milk I use for cooking. I like to cook 
and I make a good many dishes like cracker brewis, scal- 
loped potatoes and meats or fish, and in fact every nice 
recipe I hear of that is not an extravagant one I try. Occa- 
sionally I get tired of having no one to say whether my 
dishes are good or not, and then I send for others. Itisa 
luxury to be able to have all the company one wants and one 
who has boarded is apt to appreciate it. 

My coal bin being small I have to buy my coal by the 
quarter of aton. That amount lasts on an average a month, 
sometimes it is alittle more, sometimes less. If I lived in 
the city where coke can be had so cheap I should burn that a 
good deal of the time. Here fuel and provisions are as high 
as in the city and there is no chance to take any advantage 
of markets. In a city there are always times and places 
where provisions can be bought at less rates than the usual 
prices. There never is anything of the kind in a small vil- 
lage. A gallon of oil lasts me eight days. My rent is two 
dollars a week, so my actual living expenses are, room one 
month $9.00, fuel and lights $2.50, food $4.00, making my 
month’s expenses inside of sixteen dollars. Had I a room- 
mate the expense would be greatly lessened. I know a girl 
can hire a room ina respectable locality in the city for the 
sum I have named, and all her other items need be no larger 
than mine. I have tried the same experiment in Chicago 
and New York, though there I rented furnished rooms and it 
cost me more. I have not reckoned into the cost of living, 
my piano hire nor cost of furniture, for that is an outside 
matter and could be made larger or small according to one’s 
inclination. I look upon the furniture as a gain, and the piano 
as a necessity but it would not be to every one and so I do 
not count it in. 

No girl need to be discouraged because it takes time for 
the work; less than two hours a day keeps my rooms tidy. 
The exercise is a benefit to me and would be to any person 
whose means of labor were of a sedentary kind. City girls 
have the advantage of bakeshops. I have not. I eat no pie 
nor cake because I do not care for it enough to make it and 
I can not buy it. I find time to practice, write, read and 
study and my school takes as many hours of my day as most 
girls give to store or other duties. I love my work and in my 
little home which is so warm and inviting to me after my 
busy day and long walk, I find the rest that fits me for the 
new day to come. In the quiet, new plans and more earnest 
desires for good work come to me. My home, small as it, is 
a tower of refuge to me, where I get fresh strength, and renew 
the courage that sometimes fails me. 

If I can through this article influence any girl to try this 
mode of living I shall be very glad, for I know she will be the 
better for it. Ican speak as a girl forI am nothing else 
myself. Let two try it together and if they want further par- 
ticulars I will send them. I don’t understand how any one 
who ever tried it could again board as one must who earns no 
more than ten dollars a week, and I know there are hundreds 
who do not earn that. Think of all that “home” means, and 
it is possible to any one who has the will to give a little time 
each day. It means ease of mind, hospitality to friends, and 
one spot on earth where one can be just what one feels like 
being. The poet, homeless himself, sang truly: 


“ Be it ever so humble 
There’s no place like home.”’ 


THE OOZY CORNER. 


We have several contributions for out “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


FOR DECORATING CHINA. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

E. T. T. desires to know where jewels for decorating china can 
be procured. Atart stores where china painters’ supplies are kept, 
or of Western Decorating Works, Grunewald & Busher, proprie- 
tors, 331 Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. “ENID BEE.” 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


LYONNAISE POTATOES. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one kindly give me a recipe for lyonnaise potatoes? 
We like them very much as they are prepared at hotels, and have 
tried to make them in the same way, but they did not seem quite 
as I wanted them. Mrs. E. W. F. 

ATCHISON, KANSAS. 


PURE OLIVE OIL. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

There have been in recent numbers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
many references to the olive oil and to the olive from California, 
and I have made many inquiries in stores in Boston and New York 
without being able to find them. If some one will kindly inform 
me where such goods can be purchased, I should like to try them, 
as I am very fond of both of these articles. I have great difficulty 
in getting olive oil which is pure and good, subjecting almost every 
purchase to analysis. Ci. W. 

Boston, MASss. 


CLEANING LAMP-BURNERS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I enclose arule for cleaning lamp-burners which I wish every 
reader of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING to try, then it will never be for- 
gotten. Remove the wicks from the burners and boil them ten 
minutes or more in water that has previously been used to parboil 
baked beans. Take out one burner and rub with a dampened cloth 
on which put a little sapolio. Keep the other burners hot until all 
are cleaned. I consider sapolio the best cleaning soap for every 
purpose where scouring is needed. Mrs. M. 

BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


A BUDGET OF INQUIRIES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING send a /ried recipe 
for pickled walnuts, and also one for walnut catsup? And will 
Miss Parloa please say what is the philosophy of using only soda 
in chocolate cake, on page 760 of her “ Kitchen Companion.” Will 
Mrs. Catherine Owen tell us if, in making fondant for candy, it 
should be kneaded until it becomes cold. I would also be glad of 
any information respecting codperative laundry work. How many 
families should combine to make it pay, how many women are 
needed to work it, and what wages should they be paid. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. M. C. B. 


A *“*VERY BOON.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The puzzle editor has dispensed much information and fun to 
the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING; and to invalids, those with 
“backs that are bad and legs that are queer,” the visit is a very 
boon. One forgets the pains in hunting word-hidden things, and 
the mother smiles at the triumphant announcement, “I’ve found a 
bear,” or “a lion,” or some other wild beast. I filled the Menagerie 
over full, but I trust the editor to eject those that will leave it 
“just right.” My only objection to this is the presence of alter- 
natives. ‘“ Second sight” could scarce divine if “ the welkin should 
ring” with an “ewe’s” sad note or resound to the footsteps of the 
royal “ elk.” LR. 

RIDGEVILLE, DEL. A lover of Goon HOUSEKEEPING, 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 183.—-ECCENTRICS. 
For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A I. Who did his work while lying on the floor, with his books 
LarGeER GRowrH As WELL. around him? 
2. Who had a habit of dosing himself with senna before begin- 
[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision | ning his writings ? 

being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.] 3. Who said it was “the perfect joy of his life to lie on the ba 


178.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
VI. 

1. The Snow King. 

2. Extensive though not universal, and a wild animal. 

3. Take the first syllable of the name of an Italian poet and 
add two thousand pounds. 

4. A royal red-beard. 

5. Acity of England, and a king who invented a table. 

6: Command the highest military officer of France to do some- 
thing that a horse does. 

7. Agirl’s name. 

8. Take a title from a beef-steak, add the name of the king of 
France called the “ Fair,” and a city of Australia. 

g. Atitle much misused, the Christian name of a woman who 
was subjected to a public penance during the War of the Roses, 
and a color. 

10. The patron saint of Scotland, and a praying general of the 
Civil War. 

11. What we all have to do, and a kind of nut. 

12. Where a variety of corn grows. 

13. Asaint whose name means “bearing Christ,” something 
usually placed in rows, and an abbreviation for a conveyance. 

14. Not quite all of a Western capital city in the United States. 

15. One who read the writing on the king’s palace, and a gift. 


179.—CHARADE. 
Place a hundred at each end, with a five in the middle, 
And a one on each side of the five; then will the riddle 
Solved be when you find (at least so says the ditty) 
“ Pertaining to a citizen,” and also “to a city.” 


180.—MUSICAL BEHEADINGS. 

. Behead tart and leave a musical instrument. 
. Behead, twice, a change and leave concordant. 
. Behead a support and leave a clan. 
. Behead, twice, to emphasize and leave a coin. 
Behead a short time and leave a step. 
Behead a sound and leave single. 
. Behead, twice, to change position and leave a change of form. 
. Behead, twice, to agree and leave an enticement. 
. Behead a knot and leave a short poem. 
. Behead to knock and leave to consume. 
. Behead, twice, a motet and leave a personal pronoun. 
. Behead a surgical instrument and leave again. 

13. Behead to halt and leave aged. 

The initials of the beheaded words form the name of a noted 
composer of music. J. M. F. 
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181.—HOUR GLASS. 
Tedious. 


A very light fluid. 

A kind of grain. 

A consonant. 

A small drinking-cup. 

A large, showy bird, native of the warmer parts of America. 

A privy council-room at Westminster. 

Centrals read down—A prominent character in one of Shake- 
speare’s plays. AL. 

182.—ACROSTIC. 
(Words of unequal length:) 

1. A genus of turbinated shells. 

2. An insult. 

3. A fetter. 

4. Something showy. 

The centrals show something the most of the human family (in- 
habitants of civilized countries in particular) highly prize. F. H. 


sofa and read novels?” 

4. Who sought an immense hall, vaulted and obscure, in which 
to create his solemn music ? 

5. What preacher always executed an air on the violin before 
attempting to write a sermon? 

6. What emperor was terribly afraid of lightning, and always 
carried about him a seal’s skin as a protection against its perils? 

7. Who was one day seen with his hands in his pockets, nib- 
bling at a peach hanging against the wall, because it was too much . 


trouble for him to pick it ? HARLIN. 
184.—WORD SQUARE. 
Anxiety. 
Akind of grain. 222 
The first home of Adam. x x x x “Rez.” 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in Goop HousEKEEPING Nos. 99 and 100.) 


172.—A DOMESTIC WINDOW. 


Answer.— FORKS 
I T 
R 
E M Vv 
PASTE 
# 
A Git 
* are 4 
SEARCER 
174.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. Fake: 
V. 
Answers.— 

1. Marie Stuart. g. Draco. 

2. Pope. 10. Franklin Pierce. 

3. Abraham Lincoln. 11. Buchanan. 

4. Pompey. 12. Perkin Warbeck. 

5. Hayes. 13. Walter Raleigh. 

6. Marius. 14. Marlborough. 

7. Eliot. 15. Warren Hastings. 

8. Nero. 


175.—ENIGMA. 
Answer.—F ebruary. 
176.—ELISIONARY MOTTO. 


I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 


Answer.-— 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 


A. T. Clinton, Buffalo, N. Y., sends the right answers to Nos. ae 
175 and 176, and 174 (2), (3), (5), ©), (7), (10), (11), (13) and (15), and 
these very acceptable answers for some of the remaining Nos.: 
(1) “ Polk,” (4) “ Constant,” (8) “‘ Thoreau,” (9) ‘‘ Wagner.” 

“H.C. R.,” Norwich Town, Ct., correctly solves the mysteries 
contained in the “ Domestic Window.” 

Cornelia A. Bangs, this city, writes, “I have read the puzzles 
with interest, as usual,” and encloses the correct answers to Nos. 
175 and 176. 

M. A. Harris, also of this city, and Laura P. Sayler of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, both hit upon the right selection from Macbeth—No. 176. 

Mrs. G. N. Tidd, Elmira, N. Y., has discovered what gives a 
“cold, cold kiss "—No. 175. 

New puzzles, original and many of them full of solid “ food for 
reflection,” have recently been received from various correspond- 
ents. One, residing at Auburn, Ala., sends several bright contri- 
butions, and adds, “I am a boy 12 years old, but I made all these 
puzzles without any help. Hope you will have them printed.” 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


A Quarterly Magazine of Poetry. 

The critics do not seem disposed to accord a warm welcome to 
the “ Magazine of Poetry,” a new “ Quarterly Review ” just started 
by Charles Wells Moulton of Buffalo, N. Y., and the fault that has 
been found with it has covered nearly all possible points of view. 
We are at a loss to account satisfactorily for much of this criticism. 
It would be passing strange if the magazine were faultless, but it 
certainly does not merit total condemnation. On the contrary the 
idea is a worthy one and the effort to embody it has attained a 
sufficient measure of success to call for commendation. Its plan, 
judging by the make-up of the initial number, as no prospectus 
reached us, is to present biographical sketches and portraits of 
writers of verse, both living and dead, but chiefly contemporary, 
with brief anthologies of their poetic productions. In this number 
Alice Williams Brotherton, Walt Whitman, Anna Kathariae Green, 
Harriet Maxwell Converse, John Boyle O’Reilley, Jean Ingelow, 
Eliza Allen Starr, Henry Abbey, Rosa Vertner Jeffrey, William 
H. Bushnell, Sarah Knowles Bolton, and Charles G. D. Roberts 
are represented with portraits, and Richard Watson Gilder, George 
Houghton, Carmen Sylva (Queen Elizabeth of Roumania) William 
Wilsey Martin, Robert Gilfillan, Obadiah Cyrus Auringer, Francis 
Howard Williams, Mary Morgan, Richard Crashaw, and Clinton 
Scollard without. There is also an extra portrait of Miss M. G. Mc- 
Clelland, of whom no extended sketch is given, though a sample of 
her work appears in the der-artment of Current Poems, while many 
other names also appear in this and other departments of general 
selections of verse. It wiil be seen that some of the people men- 
tioned are unknown to fam:>, and many readers will be surprised to 
discover that some who are chiefly known by their work in other 
literary lines are also to be included among the poets. But there 
is very little verse presented that is not worthy of a placeina 
collection of real poetry, and some of the more obscure writers 
may find an introduction through this medium to a richly deserved 
recognition. An obvious criticism is that the magazine does 
not furnish anything like a critical survey of the work of its sub- 
jects; the sketches are either laudatory or non-committal. But 
the selections are fairly representative and the reader is afforded 
a very favorable opportunity of forming his own judgment. Asa 
means of studying the poetry of the age and keeping informed 
concerning the best work of contemporary poets, the magazine has 
a distinct office which it certainly promises to fill acceptably. An 
interesting prize department increases its attractiveness. The 
portraits are of varying excellence and the mechanical work 
generally is very well done. The subscription price is $2 a year. 

The Popular Science Monthly. 

The term “science” is one of the most comprehensive in our 
language and this fact gives the Popular Science Monthly a very 
wide field. It dips freely into every department of natural and 
applied science, mental philosophy, economics, history, ethnology, 
etc., and its regular readers are able to acquire a broad and liberal 
education almost with no other help. One of its admirable recent 
features has been the series of papers by President Andrew D. 
White. The March number contains No. 5 of his series of “ New 
Chapters inthe Warfare of Science” on the special topic of “ De- 
moniacal Possession and Insanity.” Other papers in this num- 
ber illustrate the range of this truly popular monthly—“ The 
Chemistry of To-Day,” “ Glass-making.” “South Slavic Moon- 
Myths,” “ Competition and the Trusts,” “ Law as a Disturber of 
Social Order,” “ Among the Fiji Islands,” “The Foundation 
Stories of the Earth,” “‘ Natural Science in Elementary Schools,” 
“The Aryans in Science and History,” “ The Americanists in 
Congress,” and others. The purpose of the Monthly to popularize 
science of all sorts and bring its treasures of knowledge within the 
reach of all the people, has been intelligently, persistently and 
successfully pursued from the start, and gives it aright of entrance 
and of constant reading in every intelligent family. The Popular 
Science Monthly is published by D. Appleton & Co. at New York. 


The Andover Review. 
The prominence during the last few years of the very interest- 
ing theological controversy known as the “ Andover Question ” has 


helped very greatly to bring to the attention of those in any degree 
interested in it the merits of that excellent theological magazine, 
the Andover Review. As the recognized organ of Andover Semi- 
nary, it was eagerly sought as an exponent of that side of the 
discussion, which it has maintained with eminent dignity and 
ability. But though the Review is regarded as the organ of 
Andover theology, it has afar broader purpose than simply to 
promote that or any special phase of religious teaching. It is 
only in its editorial department, in fact, that it can be viewed in 
the light of an Andover organ. Its general scope is broad and 
tolerant, and while the editors maintain their opinions with vigor 
and strength, the general pages of the magazine are edited with 
careful regard to the wants and needs of all students of religious 
economics. Questions of social, political and industrial economy 
are also discussed with the same ability, freshness and practical 
interest with which religious matters are handled. The Review is 
receiving increased attention from people who wish to keep in 
touch with the results of the deepest and freshest thought on 
living topics in its lines. It is published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. of Boston. 


The Forum. 

There has scarcely been amore notable success in periodical 
literature than that of the Forum, published by the Forum Pub- 
lishing Company of New York and edited by Lorettus S. Metcalf. 
It is indeed highly creditable to the American public that sucha 
magazine has reached so high an estate in popular favor in so 
short a time, it having just completed its third year. As a reposi- 
tory of current economic discussion, the Forum has attained an 
almost unrivaled position. It is easily to be concluded that its 
success is due in a large degree to the fact that its papers are 
written by men in the active work of life and direct contact with 
and participation in affairs. Their words and opinions thus have 
force and vigor, and the Forum’s plan of securing the best advo- 
cates of all sides of disputed questions further commends the 
magazine to popular liking. Its high esteem is deserved, and it is 
doing an excellent work as a public educator. 


The Writer. 

It is difficult to classify the Writer in any other words than 
those on its title-page—‘‘ A monthly magazine to interest and help 
all literary workers.” That is just what the Writer is, and itis 
excellently adapted to serve the purpose thus indicated. Short 
pithy articles by practical men furnish forth its pages, reflecting 
in terse terms the experience and conclusions they have reached 
as literary workers on sundry points pertaining to literary work. 
They are themselves samples of good workmanship, and so are 
teachers by example as well as by precept. Editor Hills also 
furnishes practical matter and the departments of ‘ Queries” and 
“ Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” round out the Writer’s useful- 
ness. An index of literary articles in periodicals is also a promi- 
nent and useful feature. The Writer is only two years old, but it 
has apparently passed its experimental stage and has “come to 
stay.” Itis published at Boston by W. H. Hills. 


The Atlantic. 

A magazine that has run through nearly 63 volumes and can 
look back across 32 years to the time of its birth must be assumed 
to have a deep and lasting foundation in the liking of the people 
who make up its constituency. The Adlantic Monthly may, in- 
deed, be considered as permanent and characteristic a feature of 
New England’s literary life as its rugged hills are of its natural 
structure. Its literary and social studies are like no other maga- 
zine’s and its contents always seem to be made up, whether inten- 
tionally or not, with a special view to harmony and fitness in their 
ensemble. Mr. Aldrich has given the A/¢/antic a more distinctive 
individuality than it has enjoyed for many years. 


Marie A. Brown has started a weekly journal at Chicago, in 
which to ride her hobby of proving that Leif Erikson, the Norse- 
man, and not Christopher Columbus, the Genoese, is entitled to 
honor as the discoverer of America. Miss Brown has agitated her 
cause with remarkable ability for several years, and has published 
a good deal of valuable historical study in the course of her work. 
She will hardly fail of making her journal worthy of reading. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., MARCH 30, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HovusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The first of the series of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING prize papers, 
that on “Fish—its Place in the Homes of the World,” by Anna 
Sawyer, is almost equal to a little text-book on the subject of food 
fish and fish food. It will be found especially useful in the Lenten 
season, but is of practical value for all seasons. 

Ella Sturtevant Webb writes a pleasant little sketch, ‘“‘ Where 
the Screw was Loose.” 

“ Paste, Glue and Cement” are of great utility in an economical 
household, and Frank H. Stauffer gives useful hints concerning 
their use. 

Good housekeeping sometimes hzs its special rewards as well as 
its general advantages. S. L. W. relates an instance in the story 
of “ A Wife who Kept Her House Well.” 

Nelly Browne shows how ingenuity triumphed over disadvan- 
tage “In the Sick-Room.” 

Isabella Laning Candee’s second paper on “ Amateur Enter- 
tainments ” tells about the “ Vienna Bakery,” which will prove very 
attractive. 

Some of the dainty and spicy dishes that charm English palates 
are described by Frances B. James. Our housekeepers will find 
some attractive novelties among them. 

Ruth Hall is on hand betimes with her “ Every-Day Desserts ” 
for April. 

The season for fishing is nearly at hand, and directions for very 
interesting preliminary parlor practice will be found under the 
head of “ An Angling Party.” 

Helena Rowe’s “ Family Fashions and Fancies” treats interest- 
ingly new things in dress goods, spring coats and wraps and Easter 
bonnets. 

“An Old Maid’s Experience,” by D. M. M., contains practical 
economic suggestions on the making of a home by persons 
living alone. 

There is matter for everybody in the Cozy Corner, and Quiet 
Hours, and the selections of Fugitive Verse will be found es- 
pecially spicy. 


EXTERMINATING THE CARPET BUG. 

We shall give in the next issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING the 
promised paper of Government Entomologist, C. V. Riley, Ph. D., 
on the Birth, Life and Death of the Carpet Bug,—a foe of the house- 
wife and a fell destroyer of household goods, wares and merchan- 
dise. The official duties of Prof. Riley, devoted, as they are, to the 
study of Insect Life, not only are of interest to the general public, 
but of value, in connection with the Carpet Bug, the Clothes Moth, 
etc., to all housewives who suffer from the predatory pranks of the 
various Household Pests. Nohigher or better authority than that 
of Prof. Riley, backed as it is by diligent study, practical research 
and careful conclusion, can be had, and we give place to his paper 
with full assurance that what he has to say wil] be of service to 
suffering housekeepers, and aid them in their efforts to exterminate 
these Household Pests from their homes. The paper in hand is ac- 
companied by illustrations of the Carpet Bug in its various stages of 
incubation and development. If these and what Prof. Riley has to 
say are carefully studied, and his instructions followed, we can but 


hope for good results from our efforts in this direction. 

The next paper in this Series will be on the Clothes Moth, and 
will be of equal interest and value. These papers are prepared 
with much care, at our request, and we hope the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING may reap substantial benefits from their publi- 
cation. 


EDITORS PORTFOLIO 
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A OOOL “UNFORTUNATELY.” 

On the 18th of February we received from Mrs. Ellen S. Morgan, 
940 Fifth Avenue, Louisville, Ky., the paper which appears on 
page 249 of this issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, over the signature 
of “Olive Chesney,” and proof sheets of same were sent her. 
After the pages of Goop HousEKEEPING containing this paper 
were printed, we received from her the following note, under date 
of “Monday, March 11,” the envelope bearing the Louisville 
postmark of “ March 14:” 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Saturday’s mail at evening brought to me your proof sheet, and 
at the same time the /ndependent of February 28, containing the 
article on “ Rubber Goods.” I amacontributor tothe paper. Un- 
fortunately I must have sent a copy of the article to that paper. 
With sincere regret, Yours sincerely, ELLEN S. MORGAN. 


Mrs. Morgan evidently occupies a prominent place in the army 
of writers who write at “hit or miss” and sow their MSS. broad- 
cast, hoping to hit the “ bull’s eye ” somewhere, regardless of con- 
sequences. Publishers who are receiving, as is GooD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, scores of MSS. daily, will do well to give such “ unfortu- 
nately” papers a first place in their waste basket. 


G00D HOUSEKEEPING PRIZE PUZZLES. 

The popularity of our Prize Puzzles, has induced us to explore 
new fields for “ novelties,” as the florists and seedsmen say, in the 
line of interesting and entertaining Puzzles. We have scores of 
good ones, both novel and original, and two of them will be an- 
nounced in the following order, as soon as the fatigues of the In- 
augural Ball are over: First, “ Unforgotten Heroes,” appropriate 
for Decoration Day, and second, “ The Poet’s Pantry,” suitable 
for any day of the year. Prizes will be offered for these, and par- 
ticulars given for each with the printed announcement. Look out 
for them. 

Copies of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING containing the announcement 
of each of these Puzzles, can be had at the news stands throughout 
the country, or will be furnished on remittance of 10 cents to the 
publication office. 


PAINTING ON OHINA. 

The announcement that “ the first lady of the land ”—Mrs. Presi- 
dent Harrison—is not only a connossieur, but a practically suc- 
cessful disciple of the art of China Painting, gives a new impetus 
and an increased following to this department of Home Decora- 
tion. That the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING may know 
something of the details of the methods and manipulations neces- 
sary in the practice of this “profession,” we have arranged with 
Mrs. Katherine Taylor, a teacher of the art, for a series of papers, 
that will contain useful suggestions and instructions for those who 
may wish to know “‘ What to do and How to do it,” in connection 
with the pleasing recreation of Painting on China. The first 
paper of the series will soon be given in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZE PAPERS. 

Anna Sawyer’s “ Fish—Its Place in the Homes of the World,” 
being the paper to which was awarded the first Prize of $20, for the 
best paper on Fish, is the leading paper in this issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. The paper receiving the second Prize, together 
with the one receiving the first Prize on Eggs, will be given in our 
next number. In addition to these valuable papers, the same 
number will contain the paper of Government Entomologist C. V. 
Riley, Ph. D., on the extermination of the Carpet Bug. Rather a 
valuable number for housekeepers, far and wide, to read and pre- 
serve. Isn’t it? 


HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


THE MOST INGENIOUS PUZZLE YET. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

I enjoyed that puzzle very much. Do give us nee historical 
one some time, only so carefully selected as to its company that 
none of us may err in naming the guests excepting through ignor- 
ance on our part. Your “ Menagerie ” is the most ingenious puzzle 
yet,—well planned, and well executed, in which particulars it re- 
sembles GooD HOUSEKEEPING. A. C. E. 

NEWTON CENTER, MAss. 


NOT OPEN ON SUNDAY. 

Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Enclosed find my list of names for your “ Hidden Menagerie.” 
I may be a day late in getting my letter mailed, as company with 
other competitors have taken up much time, and then Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING came Saturday night and I had to rest from my 
search on the Sabbath. Mrs. H. G. B. 

CHESTER, S. C. 


It was not intended to have the show open on Sunday, and those 
who attended on that day “ peeked in for nothing.” —£d. 


THE LITERARY DINNER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“Nothing venture, nothing win,” so I send my solution to your 
“Hidden Menagerie,” though a little late. The “Literary Din- 
ner” we solved in our family circle, with one or two exceptions, 
enough to prevent the forwarding of our answer. I wish to enter 
one little protest. Webster gives “ Upstarts ” as one definition of 
Mushroom, which I had instead of Turnips. We enjoy Goop 
HOovSEKEEPING more than I can tell you. Long may it flourish. 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO. 


ENJOYING THE PUZZLES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I enjoy the puzzles in GooD HOUSEKEEPING very much, and 
try every one until I am sometimes hopelessly mixed. I notice 
the greater proportion of the prize winners come from Massachu- 
setts. Are they so much smarter than the rest of us, or do they 
not receive the magazine sooner than others? I have my numbers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING bound and show them to my friends, 
having persuaded several to subscribe. I send best wishes for the 
success of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. Mrs. M. W. W. 

Lockport, N. Y. 


Each number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent out with the in- 
tention of having all subscribers receive their copies as nearly as 
may be at the same time, but in so large a potato patch as that of 
Uncle Sam itis a very difficult thing indeed to have all the potatoes 
dug at the same moment.—Zd. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Enclosed is a copy of the verses asked for by “C. E.W.” They 
are ina collection of Story’s poem’s, called “He and She, or A 
Poet’s Portfolio,” published in 1884, by a Mifflin & Co., 
and bound in white parchment. Ss. F. D. 

KENDUSKEAG, ME. 

Io VicTIs! 
I sing the hymn of the conquerer, who fell in the Battle of Life,— 
The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died overwhelmed in the 
strife; 
Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom the resounding acclaim 
Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the chaplet of fame, 
But the hymns of the low and the — the weary, the broken in 


heart, 

Who strove, and who failed, acting analy a silent and desperate 
Part; 

Whose youth bore no flower on its branches, whose hopes burned in 
ashes away, 

From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped at, who stood at 
the dying of day 


With the wreck of their life all around them, unpitied, unheeded, alone 
With death swooping down on their failure, and all but their faith over- 
thrown. 
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While the voice of the world shouts its chorus, its pean for those who 
have won; 

While the trumpet is sounding triumphantly and high to the breeze and 
the sun 

Glad banners are waving, hands clapping, and hurrying feet 

Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors, I stand on the field of defeat, 

In the shadow, with those who are fallen, and wounded, and dying, and 


there 

Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their pain-knotted brows, breathe 
a prayer, 

Hold the hand that is helpless, and whisper, ‘‘ They only the victory 
win 


Who have fought the good fight, and have vanquished the demon that 
tempts us within ; 

Who have held to their faith unseduced by the prize that the world holds 
on high; 

Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, fight,—if need be, 
to die.” 

Speak, History, who are Life’s victors? Unroll thy long annals, and 
say, 

Are they those whom the world called the victors—who won the success 
of a day? 

The martyrs, or hero? The Spartans, who fell at Thermopylz’s tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges or Socrates? Pilate or Christ ? 

W. W. Story. 


ENJOYED THE DINNER. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

I sent you a list of animals, etc., of the Hidden Menagerie, in 
great haste, this morning, without telling you, as I intended, that 
your Dinner, and its guests, especially the latter, afforded us great 
pleasure. We have enjoyed it more than any other puzzle 
since the Authors with their books, and the names of some of 
the Waverly novel creations. We found answers to all the de- 
scriptions of your dinner guests, excepting “the good king who 
ascended the throne over the corpse of his father,” but six of them 
were not the same as yours. “King, poet, historian, and miser,” I 
thought was Frederick the Great; ‘‘Too great to live,” Casar; 
“Gifted pen and sword,” Sir Philip Sidney; “Greatest writer of 
lyric poetry,” Horace; “‘‘ Addison’ of American literature,” Emer- 
son, which was not a good guess; “ The modern Cincinnatus,” 
Israel Putnam. Forgive me for taking so much of your valuable 
time, but I wanted you to know something of our interest in your 
excellent puzzles. Perhaps I ought to have sent my letter this 
morning, to the Boston mail instead of the Milton,—I had my 
choice,—for the latter post-office does not put on the hour, and I 
despatched it from the house before half past eight o’clock, in time 
for the 9 a. m. mail. te 

MILTON, MAss. 


HOW ABOUT THE SUGAR ? 


The next time that Julia gives a receipt 
For making a cake that she thinks is complete, 
It would not be considered amiss 
If some mention she’d make of the sugar required, 
To give to her cake the sweetness desired 
To render it unalloyed bliss. 


By actual experiment, there’s little doubt 
That the average cook in time could find out 
The measure exact that would blend 
With the butter and eggs, baking powder and spice, 
The flour and everything else that is nice, 
Culinary perfection to lend. 


But all are not skilled in the wonderful art 
Of concocting for dessert, confection and tart, 
And a fearful mistake it would be 
If some tyro housekeeper should send to the table, 
After toiling to do the best she was able, 
What would with no palate agree. 


So now, Madame Julia, or Miss if you please, 

Some time when at leisure and quite at your ease, 
Pray give us a careful review, 

Of the methods you use and the measures you take, 

To prepare for your eating that wonderful cake, 
That gives so much pleasure to you. 


CuIcaco, ILL. 


OASHMERE SHAWLS. 


Among woolen shawls, the Cashmere will, no doubt, always re- 
tain its place in the estimation of the merchant, as well as of the 
fashionable lady who buys his goods. Though all shawls made of 
down of certain goats, and worked after the manner of the cash- 
mere shawl, bear the name, yet many of them are not made in that 
romantic region. The distressing famine which visited that land 
some thirty or forty years ago, forced many of the shawl weavers 
to emigrate to the Punjab, a part of India belonging to Great Britain. 

These shawls of Punjab manufacture, are never so handsome as 
the best shawls which are made at Cashmere. itis stated that Cash- 
mere has a monopoly of the best wool, which is exported thither from 
Turfan and Richar, where it is produced, and also that the water 
in Cashmere possesses chemical properties which render it su- 
perior for the purposes of dyeing. The finest shawls are made of 
the down or pusham exported from the provinces just named, and 
that the Punjab weavers have to be content with an inferior wool 
produced at Chatan. 

After the pushum produced at Chatau, there comes next in order 
the fleece of the Danba sheep of Cabool and Peshawur. This fleece 
is used for the finest kinds of chogas, which are the outer cloaks 
or robes with sleeves worn by the Afghans and other Mohammedans 
of the western frontier. After this follows the wool of a sheep found 
in Ruman, a tract of country in the south of Persia. This is used 
for manufacture of a spurious kind of shawl cloth, and for adulter- 
ating the texture of Cashmere shawls. Next comes the hair of the 
goat called Aut, from which the texture called puttoo is made. 
Then there is the woolly hair of the camel, which supplies the ma- 
terial for a coarser kind of choga. Lastly, there is the wool of the 
country sheep of the plain. The author speaks of the woolly hair 
of the camel as supplying the material for the coarse choga, but it 
must be remembered that the camel also possesses a down which 
is as fine as the pushum of the shawl goat. The yak goat, and 
many other animals belonging to these regions, possess this fine 
down; but their reception of the numerous dyes is something 
which has to be studied almost, if not quite as much, as the quality 
of the wool. 

Notwithstanding the laws which exist wherever good shawls are 
made, for punishing those who adulterate fine wool with inferior 
kinds, the practice is still carried on toa considerable extent. We 
learn that in Cashmere the laws regarding this practice are very 
severe, and that in the territory under the control of Great Britain 
a company has been formed whose business it is to place trade- 
marks upon the genuine article, and that all imitators of these 
marks are punishable by law. 

To imitate the genuine cashmere successfully greatly taxed the 
skill of the French manufacturers; and though in Paris shawls 
have been produced like those imported, it is found more profitable 
to limit the manufacture to somewhat similar, but more easily 
woven fabrics. Imitations are manufactured from the Thibet wool 
entirely, and others of a mixture of this with silk and cotton. The 
real cashmere is made bya very complicated process, which re- 
quires not only as many yarns in the weft as there are colors in the 
pattern, but also as many little shuttles filled with these yarns, as 
there are to be colors repeated in the breadth of the piece. 
By the skillful use of these, the figures however complicated with 
variety of colors, are repeated precisely alike on both sides. As 
the work of making these shawls goes on exceedingly slow, it 
is customary to divide 1t among several looms and then join 
the pieces together. This is so skilfully done that the seams 
are not detected. As the pattern is worked, the right side is 
the under one upon the frame, and is not seen by those who 
work it upon the upper or rough side. The shawls are made 
single and in pairs, either square or long. The former measure 
from 63 to 72 inches ona side, the latter 126 inches by 54. To work 
a single long shawl, without a seam, and of the finest thread in the 
warp, as well as the woof, in the most elaborate pattern and ex- 
quisite colors, would require the labor of about three years; and 
as in this time the colors are likely to change, and the fabric to re- 
ceive injury from worms or otherwise, such shawls are rarely at- 
tempted. The fine shawls are more usually made upon twelve 
different looms for a pair, and when completed, at the expiration 
of six or seven months, are worth in Cashmere from 1,200 to 2,000 
rupees, or from $500 to $800.— 7he Delineator. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THE TINTS OF TWENTY YEARS. 


When poets sing of youth, as we have read, 
They count the years by summer’s golden 
sun, 
And when they chant of age, with tottering 
tread, 


They choose bleak winter as of labor done, 
* * * * * 
* * * * 


Life has its varied seasons, like the year, 
And moves in sequence through the passing 


time, 
Our youths are springs; our manhood summers 
are. 
While fall and winter cadence out the 
rhyme, 


Spring, winter-born of brightest future sings, 
While winter ever brings the death of springs. 


Behold the nascent month of dewy May, 
How starts to life the vernal leaf and flower, 
That sweetly waft their perfume day by day 
From rose-ciad hills, or ivy-clustered tower, 
Until each blossom, wheresoe’r it lives, 
Gives all it has and lives on what it gives. 


Does memory bring no antitype of this? 
In days of old, when hopes were free and 

fair, 

Did not our childhood’s wealth of happiness 

Bring sweeter thoughts to hearts o’erlaid with 
care? 

Scarce list’ning as the antiphoned 

The fresh, bright song our youthful voice in- 
toned? 


Like mountain streams, as yet, with dashing 
spray 
We leap from rock to rock, from crest to 
crest, 
Now falling, rising, rushing on our way 
In everchanging hues of vague unrest. 
“The world is ours; we’ll conquer it,” we 
cry, 
* The world is ours; we’ll conquer it or die.” 


Then cometh June, the month of orange 


wreaths, 
When veil-decked brides, in blushing inno- 
cence ; 
Rich with the faith that tender love be- 
queaths, 


Bestow sweet trust, our deepest recompense. 
Here takes our song a deeper, fuller key, 
The symphony of life that is to be. 


As when a ship, sheet-anchored in the bay, 
Rests easily upon the blue expanse, 
So in our homes ’neath woman's tender sway, 
Our wayward selves find rest and, from her 
glance 
Of rare content, draw courage for the strife 
And toil upon the battle-field of life. 


The battle-field of life. 
Its tints of twenty years. 
shade 
Of deep despair as wearied souls grow faint, 
The golden-hued delight at toil repaid, 
The conflicts lost, the victories hardly won, 
Where we have failed, where scarcely yet 


What words can paint 
The dark, dull 


begun. 
And through it ‘all, these twenty years or 
more 
While we have bravely fought for fame or 


gold. 


(Some adding less, some greater to the store) 
Our hearts kept young although our heads 
grew old. 
Yet if our hairs with silver tints are strewed, 
Are not October’s leaves most richly hued? 


And now, let’s close this theme with one more 
thought, 
Of Him whose hand paints flower and stem 
and leaf. 
Whose help was ours, whatever time has 
wrought, 
Of earthly kings the King, of chiefs the 
Chief. 
So may our future days deep-tinted be, 
By this true tone, ‘God and eternity.” 
—A. Barker. 


FATE AND LACE WORK. 


Of course I loved him. (One, two, three, 
And slip the fourth) Dear fellow! yes, 
He fairly worshipped me. (Now look; 
This time you take two stitches less.) 
Quite tall, well-built; his eyes were gray— 
(You pull that thread the other way. 


Two loops.) A dimple in his chin, 
The sweetest hair. (My dear observe.) 
He was a poet. (This begins 
The second row and makes the curve.) 
I’m sure you'd like to read the rhymes 
He wrote 1.>. (Round the edge, three times.) 


Poor boy! His fate was very sad; 
He died quite young. (Another one, 
But not so tight.) It broke my heart. 
(There, that is very nicely done.) 
He was my first love, and—my last. 
(Be careful, dear; don’t go so fast.) 


My husband? Oh, the kindest soul! 
I met him (now, the pattern shows !) 
In Europe. We were married there; 
And—oh, well, yes !—as marriage goes, 
I’m happy. (Keep the thread quite straight, 
Or it will tangle.) Such is fate! 
—Puck. 
HOUSE CLEANING. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of 
the year, 

Of cleaning paint and. scrubbing floors and 
scouring far and near. 

Heaped in the corners of the room, the ancient 
dirt lay quiet, 

Nor rose up at the father’s tread nor at the chil- 
dren’s riot ; 

But now the carpets all are up, and from the 
staircase top 

The mistress calls to man and maid to wield the 
broom and mop. 


Where are those rooms, those quiet rooms, the 
house but now presented, 

Wherein we dwelt, nor dreamed of dirt, so cozy 
and contented? 

Alas! they’re all turned upside down, that quiet 
suite of rooms, 

With slops and suds and soap and sand and 
tubs and pails and brooms; 

Chairs, tables, stands are strewn about at sixes 
and at sevens, 

While wife and housemaids fly around like 
meteors in the heavens. 


| The parlor and the chamber floors were cleaned 


a week ago, 

The carpets shaken, windows washed (as all the 
neighbors know), 

But still the sanctum had escaped—the table 
piled with books, 

Pens, ink and paper all about, peace in its very 
looks— 


Till fell the woman on them all as falls the 
plague on men; 

And then they vanished all away—books, paper, 
ink and pen. 


And now when comes the master home, as come 
he must o’nights, 

To find all things are ‘‘set to wrongs’ that they 
have “set to rights,” 

When the sound of driving tacks is heard, the 
rooms strange echoes fill, 

And the carpet woman’s on the stairs (that har- 
binger of ill), 

He looks for papers, books or bills that all 
were there before, 

And sighs to find them on the desks and in the 
drawers no more. 


And then he grimly thinks of her who set this 
fuss afloat, 

And wishes she were out at sea in a very 
leaky boat, 

He meets her at the parlor door with hair and 
cap awry, 

With sleeves tucked up and broom in hand, de- 
fiance in her eye; 

He feels quite small, and knows full well there’s 
nothing to be said, 

He holds his tongue, and drinks his tea, and 
sneaks away to bed. 

—Old Scrap Book. 


APOLOGY FOR WOMAN. 


We ’low that woman war made from a rib 
Of Adam’s, but shucks! Her brains 
Air higglety-picklety, odds and ends 
Fixed up from his remains; 
But—the Lord made ’em. 


It war by accident, though, we air thinkin’ ; 
He can’t be proud of the job, 
With sech tongues as they have been given 
Ter gossip an’ scold an’ sob; 
But—the Lord made ’em. 


It war a woman, ye know, who gossiped ee 
In Eden with Satan hisse’f; Feo 
They’re jes’ plum sure to spread all the news, 
An’ make it ’fore they’re lef’ ; 
But—the Lord made ’em. 


*Tain’t safe to trust wimmin with nuthin’, 
Tell everythin’ they know; 
For they hain’t got no sense ter reason, 
An’ do change their minds so; 
But—the Lord made ’em. 


They sets tharselves up on principle, 
Frustratin’ of the men, 
’Gainst jestice and enny enjyment, 
Nine of ’em out o’ ten; 
But—the Lord made ’em. 


They’re so onreasonable, thar answer is 
“ Because ’tis” to every why. 
Some acts one way an’ some another; 
We’uns can’t track ’em; don’t try; 
But—the Lord made ’em. 


They gives thar advice ez confident 
Ez if nuthin’ here on yearth 
War half ez precious, an’ think it s’prisin’ 
That we’uns shake with mirth ; 
But—the Lord made ’em. 


Yet, talk of foolin’, why, a spindlin snip 
O’ a gal will fool a man 
Thet’s six feet high an’ two hundred poun’ 
About ennythin’. She can; 
For—the Lord made ’em. 
—LEugine Field. 
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